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THE LONE PERFORMER OF A PERILOUS DUTY: A MEMBER OF LONDON’S GALLANT FIRE SERVICES FIGHTING 


A BOMB FIRE FROM HIS HAZARDOUS PERCH AT 


Unaffected by casualties, the devoted work of London's fire services continues. 
Every day they perform deeds of unrecorded heroism and prevent conflagrations 
spreading disastrously. The services, faced with their long-awaited test, acquitted 
themselves in a manner bey-nd praise. The heavy burden of dealing with 
such intense, indiscriminate raids fell not least on the London Fire Brigade and 


THE SUMMIT OF A FIRE-FIGHTING LADDER. 


the A.F.S., who were faced with an enormous task in the conflagrations on such 
nights as that of September 7. Royal recognition of the wonderful work, not 
only of the men, but of the women, of the fire services is revealed in the visit 
of the King to London Fire Brigade headquarters on October 16, illustrated 
on pages 518 and 519. (Photograph by 1.B.) 
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A ROYAL INSPECTION OF A FEARLESS AND DEVOTED SERVICE: THI] 
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HIS MAJESTY AT LONDON FIRE BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS ON OCTOBER 16, WATCHING A_ FIRE 
ESCAPE GO UP. 
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A DEMONSTRATION FOR THE ROYAL VISITOR: OPERATING THE  FIRE-ENGINE 
LADDER-TURNTARLE. 
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A LINE OF A.F.S, MEN IN THICK, WHITE-COWLED OVERCOATS. GREATER ; A.F.S, 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION ARE BEING MADE AVAILABLE FOR THE MEN. 
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MEN IN FULL EQUIPMENT. OFFICERS’ POSTS IN THE LONDON FIRE 
DURATION OF THE WAR WILL BE OPEN TO THEM 
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When the King visited the headquarters of the London Fire Brigade 

October 16 he was shown maps and charts in the control room on which were 
plotted details of the fires caused by enemy action in London during the 
previous six weeks He asked many questions about them. When a practice 
ilarm was sounded, firemen swarmed down a steel column and jumped to the 


ground only a few feet from where the King was standing. The firemen manned 
four appliances and left the station within a minute and a half. A handsome 
tribute was paid to London's fire services by an American journalist, Miss Helen 
Kirkpatrick, who wrote, in a message to the “‘ Chicago Daily News" which was 
published also in the ** Daily Telegraph "’: ‘* The organisation of London's fire services, 
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CE:| THE KING VISITS LONDON FIRE BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS. 
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WOMEN MEMBERS OF THE A.F.S., WHO SHARE THE GREAT RISKS WITH THEIR MALE COLLEAGUES, 
BEING INSPECTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 
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THE KING CHATTING TO A.F.S. MEN. SOLDIERS NOT ABOVE THE RANK 

OF CORPORAL WHO WERE FIREMEN MAY VOLUNTEER FOR THE A.F.S. 
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THE KING TALKING TO CONTROL-ROOM OPERATORS, WHO OFTEN HAVE TO SPEND LONG ' HIS MAJESTY WITH A YOUNG DESPATCH RIDER. THE CONTROL-ROOM OPERATORS 
STRETCHES OF TIME, DAY AND NIG AT THEIR POSTS GIVE THE MEN HOT MEALS WHEN THEY RETURN FROM FIRES 


anned with its 25,000 men and women, its observation posts where fires are spotted | stops them, and they have gotten so that they think next to nothing of bombs 
asome long before anyone on the ground would ordinarily see them, and its underground Of all this vast organisation a mere 2500 are regular peace-time firemen, and 
Helen central control room, leaves the observer breathless with admiration. But to-day, they think their volunteer comrades pretty splendid No one could disagree 
was when every other citizen in this city is pretty close to being a hero, the fire- A remarkably graphic illustration of the perilous nature of the wartime duties 
vices, fighters stand out There are no words to describe their fearlessness. Nothing London's firemen appears in the frontispiece Photograph C.P., Keystone and GP 
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i a is something perennially pathetic in the 
difference between the purposes which men 
design and their ends as they actually happen. Take, 
for instance, the fraction of bomb which a waiter 
yesterday produced as I was eating my lunch. This 
unpleasant-looking fragment had been manufactured 
as the result of considerable ingenuity and at great 
cost in some German factory, and had subsequently 
been ferried through the air at vast risk to- Teutonic 
life and limb in order to be dropped on the cowardly 
and plutocratic English with the object of terrorising 
them. In practice it had made a large hole in a 
suburban garden, broken a number of panes of glass 
and provided half-a-dozen or more 
island poltroons with a cherished 
heirloom. One of these was my 
waiter. For on my enquiring of 
him the damage done by this 
particular specimen of Germanic 
frightfulness, the good man, with 
an expression of ineffable and almost 
maternal pride, hastened away and 
returned after about a minute bear- 
ing his trophy in his hands as 
though it had been a bottle of 
rare old vintage port. Looking at 
him, one almost felt he had made 
it. Hitler himself could not have 
venerated it more. 


For the English are an impossible 
race. Degenerate and mongrel 
Aryans as we are assured they 
are—and my waiter was certainly 
no blond—they refuse to react in 
any normal or calculable way to 
the events prepared for them. By 
all logical reckoning they ought to 
have been cowed and beaten even 
before the war began. Instead of 
which, every triumph of German 
arms leaves them more serenely 
invincible. For in this, as in all 
their wars, the trouble with the 
English—from an enemy’s point of 
view—is that they refuse to recog- 
nise even the possibility of defeat. 
It is not that they are vain enough 
to suppose that they must always 
win: they are frequently conscious 
in the early stages of their wars 
that they are seriously, almost 
hopelessly, outmatched. But this 
is never regarded by an English- 
man as constituting grounds for 
giving up the fight. It is merely, 
in his eyes, an incentive for trying 
to do better. It is not that the 
Englishman refuses, in the terms 
of the old saying, to admit him- 
self beaten: he is often fully aware 
of the fact that he is beaten. But, 
being English, nothing will ever 
cause him to stop fighting so long 
as an enemy remains to fight. 
Only when the enemy stops will he 
stop. It is useless to state his war 
aims, for his war aims never vary. 
They are not conquest, ideology 
or even religion. They are merely 
to go on fighting as long as possible. 
And, whatever the initial odds in 
his favour, that is always longer 
than any enemy can go on. 


Almost every larger people appear at times to 
have more imaginative perception and initial punch 
than the English. But no other people seem to have 
anything like their staying power. They simply will 
not stop, and, like gamblers, go on doubling their 
stakes, until their opponent, outplayed, gives in. 
Then the English, to their surprise, find themselves 
victors, The enemy was more warlike and better 
prepared, had better generals and had won more 
resounding victories. But he simply could or would 
not go on-—-not so long, that is, as the English. It 
reminds me of an inter-University race I once saw at 


to ill-health, and generally contribute to the maintenance of a high rate of output.” 
war effort being affected, strong views have been generally expressed calling for the retention of Summer Time. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Stamford Bridge, in which the Oxford third string, 
doggedly clinging to the more brilliant leaders, won 
the race when everyone else, exhausted by a mistaken 
sprint at the eleventh instead of the twelfth lap, 
literally collapsed. As they lay where they fell, this 
solitary and most English runner continued the course 
and, after a sustained sprint of more than half a mile, 
fell in a heap most appropriately at his Sovereign’s 
feet. Perhaps it is that the English have a greater 
capacity for boredom than other peoples: certainly 
this quality of grim, almost automatic endurance 
implies an extraordinary talent for suffering tedium. 
For all their beating of drums and love of playing at 





LORD NUFFIELD, A LEADING ADVOCATE FOR THE RETENTION OF SUMMER TIME—IN RECOGNITION 
OF THE VITAL NECESSITY FOR LIMITING HINDRANCE TO WORK AND BUSINESS. 

In a letter which appeared in “The Times” of October 11, Lord Nuffield said that we should follow the 

example of our enemies in ensuring the maximum use of the shortened daylight in the months to come. 

“Munition workers,” he wrote, “deserve to be carefully studied, and 1 am convinced that the continuance of 

Summer Time would make for quicker and less tiring travel between homes and factories, reduce absence due 


Elliott and Fry. 


soldiers, Germans and Frenchmen and Italians weary 
of war quicker than the shopkeeping English. The 
latter stick to it as they de to their dull ledgers or their 
interminable games of cricket, with slow, monotonous 
and in the end invincible stolidity. 


“ How to pull the English off?’ asked Walter 
Page, the American Ambassador in London during 
the last war. ‘“‘ That ’s a hard thing to say, as it is 
a hard thing to say how to pull a bulldog off.” I 
have just been re-reading the three volumes of the 
Life and Letters of this shrewd, wise friend of England, 


Apart from the national 


whose service to her, as well as to his own country, 
in the critical years before America took her too-long- 
delayed plunge has still to be assessed at its true 
value: I say “‘ too-long-delayed ”’ advisedly, for it is 
my belief that had America entered the war in 1916 
many tragic pages of European history would never 
have been written. Looking over Page’s shoulders, 
as it were, on that other war out of which our war 
arose, one sees, amid so much that is different, the 
very lineaments of the people who now stand in 
enduring solitude between Hitler and the domination 
of the world. ‘‘ Turning from the awful spectacle on 
land and sea,” he writes, “it is inspiring to watch 
this nation—sad, dead -earnest, 
resolute, united—not a dissenting 
voice—silent. It will spend all its 
treasure and give all its men, if 
need be. I have never seen such 
grim resolution.” He might have 
been writing in 1940 instead of 1915. 
He might, for that matter, have 
been writing in 1804 Or 1797. 


Here are a couple of quotations 
from these letters of Page, among 
the best, I think, in the whole 
range of English literature. They 
may help some who read them to 
realise that the grim, high moment 
in which they live is only a passing 
episode in our country’s long 
history, and that others also have 
stood in the strait and narrow road 
of endurance where we stand. 


Even a fortnight ago, the people of 
this kingdom didn’t realise all that the 
war means to them. But the fever is 
rising now. The wounded are coming 
back, the dead are mourned, and the 
agony of hearing only that such-and- 
such a man is missing—these are having 
a prodigious effect. The men I meet now 
say in a matter-of-fact way : “ Oh, yes! 
We'll get ’em, of course; the only 
question is, how long it will take us 
and how many of us it will cost. But 
no matter, we ’ll get ’em.” 

Old ladies and gentlemen of the 
high, titled world now begin by driving 
to my house almost every morning 
while I am at breakfast. With many 
apologies for calling so soon and with 
the fear that they interrupt me, they 
ask if I can make any inquiry in 
Germany for “my son,” or “my 
nephew "—“ he’s among the missing.” 
They never weep; their voices do not 
falter ; they are brave and proud and 
self-restrained. It seems a sort of 
matter-of-course to them. Sometimes 
when they get home, they write Me 
polite notes thanking me for receiving 
them. ... And at intervals they come 
ali day. Nota tear have I seen yet. 
They take it as a part of the price of 
greatness and of Empire. You guess at 
their grief only by their reticence. 
They use as few words as possible and 
then courteously take themelves away. 
It isn’t an accident that these people 
own a fifth of the world. Utterly 
unwarlike, they outlast anybody else 
when war comes. You don’t get a 
sense of fighting here—only of endur- 
ance and of high resolve.* 

Comment is almost needless. But 
as Hitler cannot, like the writer and 
reader of this page, take a stroll 
through the bomb-scarred streets of 
London, I suggest as a substitute that he should get 
one of the hopeful and abounding young Germans 
who advised him about the degeneracy of the English 
to translate Mr. Hendrick’s life of Page and these 
vivid, penetrating letters. For he will discover there 
something which his airmen, peering through the 
detonating darkness, cannot discern or report to him, 
and something which, though he yet knows it not, 
much concerns him. 





*“ The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page.” By B. J. Hendrick. 
(William Heinemann, Ltd.) 
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RELAXATIONS OF THE WARDROOM: A GAME OF “UKKERS” IN A DESTROYER. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL 


Artist C. E. Turner. 
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WHILE THEIR SHIP IS IN PORT AND ON MOORINGS, NAVAL OFFICERS ENJOY THE TRADITIONAL GAME OF ‘“UKKERS,’’ THE 


LARGE 


On pages 522-523 a drawing by Mr. C. E. Turner is reproduced showing the tradi- | 
tional lower-deck game of “ Tombola" being played. ‘‘ Ukkers,’’ the game being | 
played by naval officers in a corner of the wardroom of a destroyer, in the drawing 
° reproduced on this page, somewhat resembles “‘ Ludo," and is played with discs as | 
counters. Such moments of relaxation are not common in the strenuous life aboard 
destroyers in wartime, for it is not unusual for one of them to be buffeting about 
in the Atlantic for thirteen days on end, to return to harbour for a day and a half, 
and then be off again for another eleven-day patrol. The reason these vessels 
are so hard-worked has doubtless been because we started the war with only 


‘““BATTLESHIP ’’ SCUTTLE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND BEING TO FACILITATE THEIR ESCAPE 


IN AN EMERGENCY. 


185 destroyers built, or building, against the 240 destroyers and 100 torpedo-boats in 
commission in 1914. By June 1917 we had, despite heavy losses, 286 destroyers, 
and by the end of 1918 nearly 300 new destroyers had been built and added to the 
Navy. It is officially recorded that one destroyer spent 103 days at sea in the first 
four months of this war. Many have done 100 days under way, and each steaming 
between 25,000 and 30,000 miles in that time Both on the mess decks and in the 
wardroom the atmosphere of a destroyer is extremely close, as there is no possibility 
of ventilation down below, nor is there any provision for drying clothes 
food is usually the rule when three or four days out 
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RELAXATIONS OF THE LOWER DECK: SAILORS PLAYING 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATE) 
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ONE OF THE RARE PERIODS OF LEISURE FOR THE CREW OF A DESTROYER, WHEN THEY CAN ENJOY THE TRADITIONAL GAME 
ON WHICH OILSKINS AND SEA CLOTHING HANG, IS THE 


Our special artist Mr. C. E. Turner made this drawing in the course of a number on the counter, which is struck off by those whose card bears the 
recent voyage aboard a destroyer escorting a convoy. It shows the traditional same figures. The completion of a line of struck-off figures entitles the owner 
game of ‘‘ Tombola"’ played by men of the Royal Navy. All buy a card to a third of the pool. The winner of the pool is the first to cross out all 
bearing fifteen numbers in three lines of five numbers. The “caller,’’ in figures. The caller cries the numbers in traditional fashion—No. 1, ‘* Kelly's 
the left foreground, takes numbered counters from a bag (one to ninety), eye No. 1” (Kelly being a one-eyed sailor); ‘‘ Marines breakfast No. 10” 
places the counter on the corresponding square on the board and calls the (one rasher and an egg); ‘‘ Top of the house 90" (the numbers on the 
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“TOMBOLA” IN A DESTROYER ESCORTING A CONVOY. 


LONDON NeEws”’ By C. E. TURNER. 
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OF ‘“ TOMBOLA.” HAMMOCKS, WITH ONE EXCEPTION, ARE LASHED UP, AND THE CIRCULAR TRUNKING ON THE RIGHT, 
AMMUNITION HOIST TO THE FORWARD GUN ON THE FOREDECK. 


board being from 1! to 90). Each number has its own 
‘*Tombola"’ is believed to be of Maltese origin, and 
adopted by his Majesty's ships stationed there. the occupant of which is following 
as ‘** Housie,"’ and is played by the Army. The circular trunking on the right, on which oilskins 
usually on moorings or at anchor in harbour, by the “‘ watch below,” every- and sea clothing are hung, is the ammunition hoist to the forward gun on the 
thing goes with incredible speed. Mr. Turner made the sketch for this drawing foredeck. A drawing of the game of ‘‘Ukkers"’ appears on page 52! 


appropriate cry. 
to have been first 
It has also become known 


are closed 


Each rating has his own locker and personal belongings are stowed 
Hammocks are “lashed up."’ except one, 
When played aboard a warship, the game intently. 


above 


| in a destroyer and shows the ‘“‘ mess deck"’ forward. Scuttles 
} 
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THE HUMANE MUSINGS OF A GOLFER-ESSAYIST. 
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“LIFE IS SWEET, 


HERE used to be, when I was young (and all 
sophisticated ages have their fashionable fads), 
a theme of conversation which often gave rise to a 


theme on which the young were expected to write, 
which was sum- 


marised in the 
phrase: ‘‘ The Age 
and the Man.”’ You & 
were expected (it 
was really only 
another aspect of 
the Heredity versus 
Environment  dis- 
pute) to express 
an opinion as_ to 
whether the age 
was responsible for 
the Man or the Man 
for the Age. If one 
talked sense, one 
wasn’t playing the 
game. Nevertheless, 
the sense remained 
the same. The most 
fertile of soil will 
not produce a crop 
without seeds ; and 
the most excellent 
seed cannot (unless 
it be a saxifrage) be 
expected to flourish 
on stony ground. 
A man, whatever 
the talents he may 
be born with, must 
be conditioned by 
his surroundings, 
and adapt himself, 
or even _ perish, 
according to what 
those are. But even 
the atmosphere: of 
Pericles’ Athens or 
Elizabeth's England 
would not have 
turned a_ born 
fool into an 
Aristophanes or a 
Shakespeare. 
These general re- 
marks are provoked 
by a perusal of Mr. 
Bernard Darwin’s 
reminiscences, and 
the memory of 
hundreds of his con- 
tributions to the 
Press. For it seems 
to me most evident 
that he is in the 
succession of the 
great English 
Essayists, that the 
fact is imperfectly 
realised (as it even 
is about Belloc and 
Chesterton), and 
that the main 
reason (quite apart 
from the fact that 
he nominally writes 
about golf) is that 
the length of his 
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THE NEW 


deter- 
mined by the 
length of a daily 
newspaper column, 
and that the 
academic public 
has got used to thinking of classical essays as 
long and leisurely things which Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Macaulay, Bagehot and Arnold wrote, in ages when 
there was more time for chewing the cud, for fat 
quarterlies or monthlies. The modern habitual 
essay-writer, if he has to make the whole or a 
substantial part of his living from the pen, must 
perforce write regularly for a daily or a weekly 
paper, with its strict limitations as to numbers of 
words. But genius triumphs over such limitations, 


** Life is Sweet, Brother.” Reminiscences by Bernard Darwin. 
With a Portrait, (Collins; 128, 6¢.) 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
ADMIRAL JOHN C. TOVEY, C.B., WHO, WITH THE ACTING 
RANK OF ADMIRAL, SUCCEEDS ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 

SIR CHARLES M. FORBES, 


HOME 


G.C.B., D.S.0. 

Vice-Admiral Tovey, whose new appointment was announced on 
October 17, is fifty-five. He has been in command of the Destroyer 
Flotillas, Mediterranean Fleet, since 1937. 
the Battle of Jutland for conspicuous gallantry as Captain of the 
destroyer “ Onslow,”” which, though crippled by a heavy shell, closed 
in to fire her remaining torpedoes. He was later in command of 

H.M.S. “ Rodney,” and then of the naval barracks at Chatham. 


He won the D.S.O. at 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


and, if necessary, would perform in prose the feats 
which poets have performed within what Wordsworth 
calls the sonnet’s “ narrow plot of ground.’’ Mr. 
Darwin, and some other of his contemporaries, have 
accommodated themselves 
to the journalistic climate 
of our time, and written 
polished, brief essays, with 
a background of wisdom, 
feeling and culture, with 
beginnings, middles and 
ends which will remain as 
legacies from our time, like 
ancient cameos, and about 


which German professors 
(if any such _ unhappily 
survive) will be writing 


laboriously, learnedly and 
quite stupidly a hundred 
years hence. 

Now Mr. Darwin has 
permitted himself to show 
in a more extended way 
all those qualities which 
make (I trust I shall not 
be accused of ambiguity) 
every one of his columns 
appear much longer than it 
really is. Had he never 
got a blue at Cambridge, 
had he never played golf 
at all, the murder would 
most certainly have had 
to come out: he is a born 
writer, and must have 


FLEET: VICE- 


written about 
something ; he has 
a deep humanity 
and a_ universal 
curiosity, and he 
might have written 
about anything. 
With one excep- 
tion, perhaps. He 
had behind him, 
stretching back to 
that formidable 
Erasmus Darwin 
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THE COMMANDER AT THE.RIVER PLATE ACTION TO BE A_ LORD 


ADMIRALTY 


NAVAL STAFF-—-REAR-ADMIRAL SIR HENRY HARWOOD, K.C.B., O.B.E. 


This appointment, to date (like Vice-Admiral Tovey’s) December 2, was announced tion, 
on October 17. Rear-Admiral Harwood is also to be appointed to “ President,” additional 
for duty inside the Admiralty, to date November 18. As Assistant Chief of Naval 
Staff, Admiral Harwood, who is fifty-two, will co-operate with the First Sea Lord in 
implementing naval strategy and operations. 
business man, he has been in the Service since he was a boy. After rejoining the Service 
he was appointed Commodore of the South American Division of the America and 
West Indies Station. He served as a torpedo officer during the last war on board 
H.M.S. “ Sovereign.” 





REMINISCENCES BY BERNARD DARWIN.* 


who wrote poems about “ The Loves of the Plants” 
in the eighteenth century, a great cloud of 
Darwins who had a passion for Natural Science. 
He was the odd man out. It bred a revulsion 
in him. He takes consolation from one_ relative 
only. “ My family have for the most part been 
scientific, and here am I, who can only reiterate 
what my great-uncle Ras said to my grand- 
father: ‘My dear fellow, I don’t give a damn for 
the whole Kingdom of Nature.’” Life is full of 
actions and reactions, and ‘‘ The Origin of Species” 
probably added twenty yards to Mr. Bernard 
Darwin’s drive. : 

Here is this humane book. There is a Victorian 
childhood ; there is Eton; there is Cambridge (he 
admits that he loves Oxford equally well, except 
when there is a University Match on, when he goes 
Cambridge Cave-man); there is journalism; there 
is a war; there is more of journalism, there is 
a good deal of Dickens and Jane Austen ; and 
many kindly side-glances at cricket, at which 
I think Mr. Darwin would like to have excelled as 
he has excelled at golf. On whatever he touches 
he is good-tempered: a characteristic sentence is: 
“The coming of Richthoven’s Circus was really very 
unpleasant, especially as most of the ammunition of 
the British Army was close-by, and our anti-aircraft 
fire was of the mildest description.” And being 
both good-tempered and scholarly, he never loses his 
sense of proportion. It is common form to say: 
“ Almost everything I cared for went in the last 
war, and after this war everything will be unrecog- 
nisable’”’; at weak moments I have been tempted 
to say it myself. But Mr. Darwin, who is older than 
I, keeps his balance, 
refuses to be in- 
fluenced by super- 
ficial change, and 
is aware of his 
roots amongst a 
people which will 
stand a great deal 
more than it is 
standing now before 
it will lose _ its 
traditional faiths, 
symbols and habits 
of life. He says 
bluntly: ‘ Those 
who review the 
autobiographies of 
people of my own 
age talk of them as 
presenting interest- 
ing pictures of a re- 
mote and vanished 
civilisation; and 
for the life of me 
I cannot really see 
it. I have tried 
hard, with the result 
that things do not 
yet seem to have 
changed very much, 
and I cannot 
honestly do less 
than say so.” 

I don’t much 
like Mr. Darwin's 
title. We all know 
whence it comes, 
but, isolated, it has 
a sort of gushing 
earnestness about 
it which is foreign 
to the gaiety, gal- 
lantry and mellow- 
ness of the book. 
But the title is the 
only thing I don’t 
like about the 
volume, copies of 
which, for consola- 
encourayge- 
ment, distraction 
and amusement, 
might well be pro- 
vided in every air- 
raid shelter. Life has 
been rather sweeter 
to me since I read it. 
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Except for three years in civil life as a 
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THREE GEMS OF LONDON BOMBED: (1) SHAKESPEARE’S MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL—WHERE “TWELFTH NIGHT" WAS FIRST PRODUCED IN THE PRESENCE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH—AFTER ONE OF THE RECENT 
AIR RAIDS: AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE DAMAGE, AND (RIGHT) OF BOMB DAMAGE IN PUMP COURT. 





A CLOSER INTERIOR VIEW OF THE DAMAGE TO MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL. PROVIDENTIALLY THE OPEN HAMMER - BEAM ROOF, PROBABLY THE FINEST ELIZABETHAN ROOF 
IN LONDON, SEEMS LARGELY TO HAVE SURVIVED. 


In our issue of September 28 we illustrated the damage done by Goering’s roof with pendants, built in 1575, is probably the best Elizabethan roof in 
raiders to the Inner Temple Hall. A more recent victim of vandal hatred is London. The oak screen dates from 1575 and is unique. ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
the Middle Temple, as this page shows. Few buildings in London have suffered was first performed in this hall in 1601 in the presence of Queen Elizabeth. 
more than those located within the area of the Temple. The rebels under Shakespeare is said to have taken part in it. It was in this hall that Sir John 
Wat Tyler wrecked them in 1381; the Fire of 1666 burnt down most buildings Davies, the poet, author of “ Nosee Teipsum,” thrashed his friend, Richard 
in the Inner Temple; while the succeeding conflagrations of 1677, 1679 and 1703 Martin, to whom Ben Jonson had dedicated his “ Poetdster."" The incident 
destroyed parts of some and the entirety of others. Since then there have occurred at dinner-time and created something of a disturbance. Davies was 
beeri many fires. Middle Temple Hall dates from 1562-75, and is one of the expelled from the society as a result, but was readmitted on proper submission 
best specimens of an Elizabethan Hall in England. The open hammer-beam Other bombed “ gems" of London are shown on the following pages. 
Photographs by Fox and Central Press. 
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THREE GEMS OF LONDON BOMBED: (2) HISTORIC HOLLAND HOUSE. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF HOLLAND HOUSE. 





WRECKAGE AT THE BEAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE WHICH I00 YEARS 
AGO WAS THE FAVOURITE RESORT OF POLITICIANS AND WRITERS. 


HOLLAND 


MOUSE AS 


If sTooD 


BEFORE THE 


THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AFTER THE RECENT BOMBING, AS CAN BE 
IN THE PICTURE BY ALGERNON NEWTON, A.R.A., BELOW. 


AIRFAX and Lambert lived 
at Holland House during the 
Commonwealth, but after the 
Restoration the prceperty was 
returned to Lord Holland's widow. 
William Penn was living here at 
the time of James II.’s death. 
Joseph Addison, who married in 
1716 the widow of the third Earl 
of Warwick and Holland, lived 
at Holland House, where he died 
in 1719. It was here that Milton’s 
daughter visited him _ shortly 
before his death. The place was 
afterwards purchased by Henry 
Fox, father of Charles James Fox, 
who was created Baron Holland 
in 1763. He died there in 1774. 
From that time the house was the 
scene of the most brilliant gather- 
ings. From the years 1799 to 1840 
in England hardly a distinguished 
man in politics, science or litera- 
ture failed to be invited to 
Holland House. The company 
assembled there has been cele- 
brated in the books and letters of 
Byron, Moore, Scott, Sydney 
Smith, Macaulay and many 
others. It is now the residence of 
Lord Ilchester, who is descended 
from Baron Holland's brother. 
Photographs by “‘ The Times.” 
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SEEN BY COMPARING THE SKYLINE WITH THAT 


MORE WRECKAGE AT HOLLAND HOUSE, 





WHOSE TREASURES INCLUDE 


A FINE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS—PREVIOUSLY REMOVED TO SAFETY. 


GERMAN AIR RAIDERS CAME--FROM A PAINTING BY ALGERNON NEWTON, A.R.A. 
A DESCENDANT OF THE BROTHER OF LORD HOLLAND-—THE FATHER OF CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


WHO DIED 





IT BELONGS NOW TO LORD ILCHESTER, 


THERE 


IN 


1774. 
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A HIGHLY ROMANTICISED GERMAN DRAWING OF THE SKY ABOVE WESTMINSTER 
BLACK WITH MESSERSCHMITTS. A TRANSLATION OF THE ACCOMPANYING 
DESCRIPTION IS GIVEN AT THE FOOT OF THE PAGE. 
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A WORKMAN SORTING OUT OLD COLOURED GLASS FROM 
OF THE DAMAGED WINDOWS. 


THE PLAIN FRAGMENTS 


2 
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Were the subjects not so tragic a great deal of amusement could be derived 
from the fantastic German accounts of their bombing attacks. The description 
appended to the drawing above states “Group after group of our fighters and 
bombers arrive safely at their destination, over the London area. Despite A.-A. 
guns and British fighters they accomplish their work. Now, several ‘Spitfires’ 


are spiralling upwards, but before they can attain any height they are seen by 
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(3) WESTMINSTER ABBEY DAMAGED. 
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$7 WEST WINDOWS OF THE HENRY THE SEVENTH CHAPEL, SHOWING SCARS INFLICTED 
BY THE GERMAN BOMBING. FLYING FRAGMENTS PEPPERED THE ABBEY AFTER 
2 A BOMB EXPLODED OUTSIDE THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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our fighters. A Messerschmitt flies to intercept one, and his first 
into the Britisher's wing. The ‘Spitfire’ blows up and the others 
The Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey were damaged by a high- 
explosive bomb which landed on the forecourt between the public entrance and 
the peers’ entrance, and blew in hundreds of leaded windows and peppered the 
Abbey with scars caused by the flying fragments. (Photographs by S. and (.) 
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HAVE been reminded of late 

of two sentences spoken by 
general officers. The first was 
not addressed to me personally, 
but to a woman journalist, early 
in the course of the war, and in 
my hearing. The General had 
been talking of the system of 
promoting officers from the ranks, 
and had stated that they were chosen on the grounds 
of suitability, without reference to their antecedents. 
The lady had then asked whether the results in the 
end proved very different from those of the pre-war 
period—that is, whether the budding officers picked 
out to be sent to the O.C.T.U.s were in the main the 
product of the great public schools. I am sure that 
she asked the question in all innocence, in order to 
receive information ; but he visibly shied, suspecting 
a trap. Perhaps he feared to see an article proclaim- 
ing that the new scheme was all a piece of trickery 
to cheat democracy into the belief that all had an 


LONDON NOCTURNE, 1940: THE NIGHT SKY ILLUMINATED BY FLARES FROM RAIDING 


equal chance of promotion, whereas in fact the young 
men of the upper and upper middle classes were 
privileged. He replied hastily ; ‘‘ Oh, no; you must 
not imagine anything of the sort. I think you will 
find that they represent a perfect cross-section of the 
nation.”’ It seemed to be the phrase of a politician 
rather than of a soldier, and it was almost painful 
to observe how anxious he appeared to be to deny 
that public schoolboys got more than their share of 
commissions. The second phrase came from a far 
more senior and responsible General, whom I had 
questioned about the problem of finding officers, and 
was uttered quite recently. It was: ‘ When will 
someone arise with the courage to tell Democracy 
the truth ?”’ 

There are many people nowadays who are telling 
Democracy what I presume they themselves believe 
to be the truth, but in general what they say is what 
Democracy likes to hear. If by Democracy we mean 
government in accordance with the will of the majority 
and with respect for the rights of all, then it is the 
very essence of our cause, and the only sheet-anchor 


THE WAR WITH 
OFFICERS 
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in the turbulent seas of the present-day world. Yet 
where national defence is concerned, it has its weak- 
nesses. I do not subscribe to the belief that in 
warfare itself it is inferior to autocracy or tyranny ; 
in fact, my study of the last war has convinced me 
that it is superior, by reason of its resilience. But as 
regards preparation for warfare, its refusal to face, 
let alone to study, facts is lamentable. Think for a 
moment to what an extent it sapped its own strength 
by absorbing all the literary rubbish about war which 
was tipped out in the middle period between the two 
great conflicts, how it encouraged aggression by 


TRACER SHELLS. 


imbecilities like the notorious ‘‘ Peace Ballot.’’ And 
our present troubles are due materially as well as 
spiritually to these weaknesses. Materially, because 
we went into the war under-armed ourselves, but 
still more because we could not help the small peoples. 
Half the nations of Europe, which are now either in 
Nazi hands or quaking under Nazi threats, would 
have defied Hitler if we could have supplied them 
with the means. They ali wanted the same things: 
some fighter aircraft, some tanks, plenty of anti- 
aircraft guns; for the rest, they could generally 
make shift. Spiritually, because the nation, deter- 
mined not to look facts in the face, would not prepare 
its mind for war. Even after war had broken out, 
a well-known University tutor addressed to The Times 
a letter (which I answered to the best of my ability) 
lamenting the prospect that the best students should 
become subalterns in the Army. Incidentally, this 
was far from a democratic standpoint, or he would 
have advocated their taking their chances in the 
ranks, whereas what he actually suggested was that 
they should be given posts ‘ on the Staff,’’ as he was 


NAZI GERMANY: 
FOR A DEMOCRATIC ARMY. 


AIRCRAFT FLYING ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
OUT OF THE SKY BY A.-A. MARKSMEN USING 
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pleased to call it, which would 
mean that they would try their 
prentice hands on work involving 
men’s lives and the safety of the 
nation. It was, however, indicative 
of the outlook of many people in 
this country where war is concerned. 
War is, in fact, the most jealous 
of mistresses, who demands all the 
brains and all the energies of those for whom her 
highest award is often death. The officers of an 
army cannot all be of the same level, but the better 
the brains which go into its corps of officers, the 
better will be the results in efficiency. If a greater 
proportion of the “ potential first-class honours” 
whom the tutor in question wanted to keep out of the 
fighting had been entering the Army during the past 
fifteen years, the Army would be better to-day, and 
even to-day, when things are necessarily so hurried 
that the best cannot always be got out of the new 
enlistments, it needs the ablest young men it can find. 





WITHIN A FEW MINUTES THESE FLARES WERE SHOT 


(Keystone.) 


As a fact, the pre-war officers of the Army were, 
in general, good, and certainly, with the exception of 
the Germans, there were none in the world to compare 
with them for their combination of technical know- 
ledge, character, and care for their men. Their 
reading was often deficient, and, like Martha, they 
were sometimes cumbered with much serving in 
tasks which were trivial and deadening. Any lack of 
dynamic military thinking among them was primarily 
a weakness of Democracy. Any falling short among 
the public schoolboys who are arriving at military 
age to-day is also due to this cause. It is, however, 
most unlikely that a better source from which to 
draw officers will be found by going to a lower social 
strata in England. In Scotland the case is rather 
different. During the last war it was proved, if 
proof had been needed, that from the sons of clerks, 
of shopkeepers, of small farmers, Scotland could pro- 
duce an endless flow of hard-bitten, dour, independent, 
cool-headed and intelligent young men who made 
excellent officers. That was due, however, to a harder 
standard of life, a better education, and a less 

{Continued overleaf. 
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THE BATTLE OF LONDON: CHIEF ENEMY BASES IN THE AIR BLITZKRIEG. 
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SEVENTH WEEK OF GERMANY’S NON-STOP AIR WAR ON LONDON: A MAP SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL ENEMY AIR- FIELDS 
OPPOSITE BRITAIN’S COASTS, FROM WHICH RAIDS ARE DIRECTED AGAINST LONDON AND OTHER IMPORTANT TARGETS. 


The cheerful endurance of London's teeming population, which, in the week ending 
October 20, underwent its 200th air raid, and had suffered almost continuous non-stop 
air attacks by day and night from the Germans, who abandoned any pretence of aiming 
at military targets, has astonished the entire we rid and called forth the warmest 
praise from the United States, Switzerland, Turkey, and other neutrals not yet 
under the Prussian jack-boot Even the Berlin “ Schwarze Korps,” organ of Hitler's 
notorious Black Guards, was fain to utter grudging admiration * Londoners’ 
ability,” it said, “to carry on under continuous bombing, amid the seething wreckage 
and raging flames, without sleep and with only the most slender food supplies, is not 
due to the British ability to ‘take it,’ or to their proverbial toughness Rather 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


England approaches death with sensual pleasure and smacks its lips.” High-flying 
attacks have been the latest method adopted by the Nazis to attempt to overcome 
the British air defences. Using Messerschmitts adapted to carry a few light bombs, 
they have flown over at great heights, many formations having been intercepted at 
30,000 feet, their object being, if they can elude British fighters, to dive down with 
engines cut out The sufferings of the metr polis have relieved the pressure on 
war industry centres elsewhere Our map shows the main aerodromes in enemy 
hands within comparatively short distances of London, and other main targets from 
which principally their fighters operate. These, in return, are hammered severely 
day and night by the R.A.F., enormous damage being reported 
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developed tradition that everything ought to be done 
for you, if you waited long enough, by a mysterious 
entity called the country. The English lower-middle 
classes produce the same types in large numbers, 
though not in as high a proportion, but in the working 
classes the necessary education is generally lacking, 
though not for want of money spent on the educational 
system. Those people, including Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who have been barking at the Army and complaining 
that it lacks brains, are quite in error in advocating 
that it should be “‘ democratised ’’ in order to produce 
them. What is wanted is rather the education of 





linked to the system of conscription by age groups, 
so that, as promotions were made to commissioned 
rank, seniority in rank and seniority in age were 
reversed. Another difficulty was that, not unnatur- 
ally, the candidates selected from the large training- 
centres and other units owed their selection in many 
cases chiefly to proficiency in drill and the handling 
of arms, and that a certain proportion of these proved 
unsuitable for command. All this has to a consider- 
able extent been remedied by now, or is being remedied. 
It is hoped to accelerate the promotion of the older 
officers now receiving commissions ; university courses 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CHECKS TO JAPANESE AGGRESSION IN THE FAR EAST AND THE SOUTH SEAS: A MAP SHOWING 
THE PRINCIPAL U.S. AND BRITISH NAVAL BASES IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

The strategic placings of the American Pacific and Asiatic fleets, which now assume major importance in view of menaces uttered by 

the Japanese toward the United States and Great Britain, is dominated by Pearl Harbour, in the Hawaiian Islands, lying over 2100 miles 

west of San Francisco and San Diego, the two principal naval bases on the west coast of the United States. Pearl Harbour itself 


— a first-class naval dockyard, and dry-docks, and is both a submarine base and air station, with a peacetime garrison of 25, 


men. 


ext in importance comes Cavite, with Olongapo, both in the Philippine Islands, having dry-docks, a floating dock, and also a submarine 


station. Guam, under U.S. naval control since 1898, lies 


1500 miles east of 


Manila, and with Wake Island—2130 miles west of Pearl 


Island—is one of a chain of bases stretching as far as Malaya and Indo-China seas. Manila, the capital of the Philippines, lies 640 miles 
from Hong Kong and 1345 miles east of Singapore, which, it is reported, is likely to be placed at the disposal of the American Fleet 


if required. 


Democracy, and not least in the problems of its 
own defence. 

The whole attitude of our people towards warfare 
has been puerile. Democracy has refused to take 
any interest in war; it has refused to prepare its 
mind, its body, or its equipment for war; it has 
voted against the production of armaments for war ; 
and it has then cried out for war and abused those 
who strove to keep it out of war. Pacificism is a 
perfectly comprehensible creed, if it be held con- 
sistently, which means that in no circumstances will 
violence be opposed with force. If, however, a 
nation is prepared to fight for certain conditions 
which it regards as essential to civilised life, then it 
is very ill-advised to devote to the profession of arms 
less than a tenth of the attention which it pays to 
professional football. It is not to be expected that 
a largely town-bred population can make of tactics 
a national sport, as was the case in Finland—and, to 
some extent, in medieval England—but that is a 
far cry from our own case, which has led to attacks 
upon the Boy Scout movement for militarism and 
to the notorious attitude of the London County 
Council (under one of the ablest and most vigorous 
members of the present Government) to the imparting 
of the merest smattering of military training to school- 
boys. This point of view is all the more deplorable 
if preparation for war be not a general precaution, 
with no particular danger in view, but actually needed 
for defence against a nation of warriors, well known 
to be devoting all its energies and its money to the 
perfection of its military machine. Ask any publisher 
what has been his experience of military literature. 
He will tell you that if you have in mind what were 
called “‘ war books ’’ some twelve years ago, records 
of material and emotional experiences in the last war, 
entirely subjective, often hysterical, and sometimes 
definitely untrue, there was a great market for them. 
If you mean serious studies of warfare, then, with 
rare exceptions, they had a most meagre public. 
Hardly any of the German and French books about 
the last war which were best worth reading and con- 
tained the most valuable lessons were ever translated. 
And even to-day, every now and then a newspaper 
will unearth from one of them a fact which ought 
to have been commonplace to the whole nation, and 
set it forth as a novelty under large headlines, 

The system of promotion from the ranks with 
which we started this war was doomed from the first 
to bring disappointment in tts train, because it was 


for the more 
learned arms of 
the service (Royal 
Artillery, Royal 
Engineers, and 
Royal Corps of 
Signals) have been 
instituted; and 
the rigidity of the 
original system 
has in some 
respects been 
broken down. But 
it is no_ secret 
that the military 
authorities were 
at one time per- 
turbed by the 
shortage of officers 
of the right stamp. 
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eagerly seized by 
the Foot Guards, 
were those Uni- 
versity men who 
were interviewed 
and recom- 
mended by their 
own authorities at 
the outbreak of 
war, were excused 
passage through 
the other ranks’ 
training - centres, A MAP EMBRACING THE NEW 
and went straight 
to an O.C.T.U. 
For many of 
them the O.C.T.U. 
was Sandhurst, 
where the course 
was a= month 
longer than that of the other establishments. 
Personally, I think that the abolition of the Royal 
Military College on its old lines for the duration was 
a piece of short-sightedness. If the war had been 
expected to last not more than a year, it would have 
been excusable, but in a long war the Sandhurst 


of eight bases from Britain in exchan 


operating from the newly-leased bases. 


AMERICA’S EXTENDED 1I000-MILE RADI 


Colonel Knox, Secretary of the U.S. Nav 


. The areas to which the 
air and naval patrol are plainly shown. 


education was wanted more than ever. The same 
was, of course, even more true of Woolwich. 
Leadership constitutes an honour, a privilege, and 
a responsibility, none of which should be accorded 
to one class of the community. If it is most likely 
to be found in the public schools and universities, 
they, and especially the latter, nowadays contain 
many students who come from humble homes. Both 
public schools and universities have their failings, 
but it is significant that industry and trade have, 
during the past ten years, drawn upon them to an 
ever-increasing extent for the young men whom it is 
desired shall rise quickly to positions of responsi- 
bility—to the young officers of peace. In all military 
forces, even in the Red Army of Russia, it has been 
found desirable to separate the officer in his personal 
life from the men whom he commands; because, 
though a few of exceptional character could maintain 
their prestige if they shared the barrack-rooms, the 
dining-rooms, and the canteens of their men, this 
would not be the case with the majority. He receives 
higher pay and is guaranteed greater comfort, except 
in the hour of battle. In return, he is required to 
assume the highest responsibility which a man can 
bear, responsibility for the lives of his fellow-men— 
and sometimes for sending them to what he knows 
to be practically certain-death. It is also demanded 
of him that, in the French phrase, he should “ pay in 
his person,’’. and the proportion of officers to other 
ranks in the lists of killed and wounded proves that 
he does so. He is given as good an education for his 
task as can be devised, though in time of war the 
time is all too short and really adequate instructors 
aré by no means easy to find. Yet there is something 
more which seems to be called for in peace as well as 
in war, what I may call the philosophy of leadership. 
There are certain useful booklets on the practical 
side—though the sad and significant fact remains 
that no first-class book on tactics has appeared in 
this country since that of Clery, well back in the last 
century—but I have never seen anything in the 
nature of the “ Dialogues” of M. André Maurois. 
That is much too abstract for the British subaltern 
or captain, but a work envisaging the spiritual side 
of leadership would fill a real want. It would help, 
above all, in the formation of the company com- 
mander, which is the position where we are least 
strong, especially as the outstanding captains and 
young majors are continually being pushed up to the 
command of battalions, to take the place of the too 
numerous unsuitable or unfit lieutenant-colonels with 
whom we started the war. The problem is all the 
more urgent because we are now on the eve of another 
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JS OF NAVAL AND AIR OPERATIONS IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN: 
BASES LEASED BY BRITAIN TO THE UNITED STATES’ IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE WEST INDIES. 


Ls ys = a agers at heteemge an on October 5, said: ‘ The acquisition 
) me of Our over-age destro i 
naval action a thousand miles farther eastward. ~ eee ee hen See © 


co-ordination with surface ships, will allow us to meet the enemy in mid- “i i 
is estimated at about 2500 miles, and of heavy zs i. of eet 8 ee et 
based on this estimate, indicates the extended 


Patrol bombers, operating from these bases and working in 


bombing ‘planes at 1000 miles-at present. The map above, 
radius of action of the United States Fleet and Air Force, 
extension of radius now reaches by American 


winter, in which a great proportion of the Army will 
be compelled to endure comparative idleness owing 
to bad weather and the length of the black-out. I 
have often thought that more numerous lectures on 
leadership pure and simple would serve a useful purpose, 
though they would have to be of high quality 
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WEST INDIES BASES LEASED TO AMERICA : THEIR STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE. 





650 MILES 
TO NEAREST 
AMERICAN COAST 


BRAMILTON TO 
NEW YORK 


697 MI! 
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SAN JUAN 
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856 MILES __ 


NEWFOUNDLAND, WITH MOST OF ITS ROCKY COAST ICE-LOCKED FOR MONTHS 
AND SHROUDED IN HEAVY FOGS, WILL PROVIDE A POWERFUL NAVAL AND BERMUDA, WHERE HEAVY CRUISERS CAN ENTER HAMILTON HARBOUR PROTECTED 
AIR BASE FOR AMERICAN PATROLS IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC. FROM ENEMY ACTION BY TRICKY CORAL REEFS. THE BRITISH DOCKYARD MAY BE 
TAKEN OVER BY THE U.S. AND AN AIR BASE ESTABLISHED. 
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THE BAHAMAS, CONSISTING OF 3077 ISLANDS, CAYS, AND ROCKS, POSSESS COUNT- 
LESS SAFE ANCHORAGES AND SUITABLE AIR-FIELDS. ANDROS AND GREAT MAGNA 
ARE PROPOSED FOR THESE AND FOR STORAGE DEPOTS. WHERE ANTIGUA AND ST. LUCIA ARE FAVOURED AS SMALL BASES: WINDWARD 
AND LEEWARD ISLANDS, STRETCHING IN A VAST SEMI-CIRCLE FROM PORTO RICO 
TO SOUTH AMERICA, AND GUARDING THE SOUTHERN APPROACHES TO THE CARIBBEAN. 
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Sy 
JAMAICA, LARGEST OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, WITH A POPULATION OF OVER WITH AN IDEAL ANCHORAGE IN THE GULF OF PARIA, AND EASILY DEFENDED ; 
1,000,000, AND HAVING AMPLE RESOURCES, IS LIKELY TO BE DEVELOPED AS TRINIDAD, LOGICALLY THE SOUTHERN PIVOT OF U.S. NAVAL AND AIR DEFENCE, 
A RELAY BASE FOR AIR PATROL. AND OWNING BIG OIL RESOURCES, FOOD, AND LABOUR. 


The friendly arrangement between President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, whereby Panama Canal, will make the Caribbean in effect an“ American lake,"’ which 
in exchange for fifty American destroyers—now beginning to arrive in home long since Admiral Mahan, the famous American naval authority, defined as 
ports—Great Britain granted the United States certain strategic bases. among “the key to two great oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific.” The American defence 
the West Indies was warmly greeted on both sides of the Atlantic. Writing in chiefs are now engaged in a survey of the most suitable sites for their new 
the New York journal Life, the well-known American military authority Major naval and air bases, from Newfoundland to Bermuda, the Bahamas, the Windward 
George Fielding Eliot says: ‘‘ The acquisition of new Atlantic bases in return for and Leeward Islands, Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, thus providing a 
destroyers is a brilliant bargain for the U.S. They put this country in a far | continuous outer defence barrier of the United States coastline. Rear - Admiral 
stronger Atlantic position and create a new strategic picture.” The bases in Greenslade and U.S. naval experts from Jamaica proceeded to Antigua, Leeward 
the British West Indies, defending the entrances to the Caribbean Sea and the Islands, on Oct. 21, investigating sites. (Photographs Associated Press.) 
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“LITTLE SHIPS” THAT 
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“SMALL CRAFT PITTING OUT, AUGUST 1940”: 


The arduous and hazardous nature of the duties carried out, in fair weather 
and foul, day and night, summer and winter, by the minesweeping trawlers, 
a class of the ‘little ships'’ which, said the Lord Mayor of London in a recent 
broadcast to America, ‘‘ are bearing the brunt of the attack by torpedo, mine 
and bomb.” is amply demonstrated by the published details of trawler losses 
since the first report on November 21, 1939, of the mining and loss off the 
East Coast of the ‘* Mastiff’? (520 tons). Although the main and all-important 
duty of the British naval trawlers, both the regular Admiralty vessels and the 
numerous coastal auxiliaries commissioned since the outbreak of war, is to keep 
the seas that wash the shores of Britain clear of enemy mines, these gallant 


: A CHARACTERISTIC DRY-POINT ETCHING BY THE OFFICIAL 





IN THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN, BEING GOT READY 


little ships have also to be reckoned with by the enemy as valuable super- 
numeraries to our units of anti-aerial defence. Few approximate to half the 
tonnage, for instance, of the now immortal ‘‘ Highlander ''—the little steamer of 
1016 tons owned by the North of Scotland; Orkney and Shetland Steam Navi- 
gation Company, which shot down with her single Lewis gun, situated on the 
poop, two Nazi ‘planes that attacked her; yet, that auxiliary vessels of no more 
than three or four hundred tons can “ bare their teeth’ when enemy aircraft 
come within range was shown by the following episode, as recounted in the 
** Daily Telegraph,"’ which occurred in the English Channel on October 2. ‘* Two 
British minesweeping trawlers,” ran the report, ‘“‘were in action in mid-Channel 
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HE WAR AT SEA: A NEW DRAWING BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 


TY WA ARTIST OF ARMED TRAWLERS OF VARIED TONNAGE, THE “LITTLE SHIPS" THAT ARE PLAYING SUCH A GREAT PART 
ADY F A SPELL OF ARDUOUS DUTY ON COAST PATROL. 


super- yesterday morning with two Messerschmitt ‘109° fighters. The trawlers were gave up.” A short time earlier, on September 27, a German bomber had selected 
f the steaming slowly along when a Messerschmitt suddenly swept down from the for his victim a small nava! trawler which was patrolling in heavy, blustering 
er of clouds between and close over the two minesweepers, and machine-gunned them. weather, near Dover. But the trawler gunner was watching, stated the account in 
Navi- But the trawlers had spotted the enemy, which received a good peppering from the “* Daily Telegraph." The bomber began a steep dive from the cover of a low 
n the their guns and flew off into a bank of low, misty cloud. As he did so another rain-cloud. The gunner let the bomber dive without molestation until it came 
Messerschmitt ‘109° glided down out of the sun with his engine cut off. It within range of his guns, and then fired. The bomber, obviously badly hit, lurched 
tried a long-range burst, but first one and then both of the trawlers’ guns out of the dive and staggered back into a protecting cloud. “It is not known 
met it with a blast of fire which made it lurch visibly. The Messerschmitt whether it fell into the sea or managed to reach France,’’ added the ** Telegraph "’ 
zoomed up, made a wide arc and again sped down to the attack. Again it correspondent. ‘* The gunner said to me afterwards:**! just waited and let him 
was met with withering fire, and after a brief duel between the guns the pilot dive until he came in range. We know how to tackle dive-bombers these days. 
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WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: FURTHER SUCCESS FOR H.M.S. “AJAX.” 
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AN ITALIAN “ ARTIGLIERE”’ CLASS DESTROYER, OF 1620 TONS, THE PROTOTYPE OF 
WHICH CLASS WAS SUNK BY H.M.S. ‘ AJAX”? IN THE ENGAGEMENT OF OCTOBER 12. : 
IT IS OF THE LATEST TYPE OF LARGE DESTROYER. (Drawing by Oscar Parkes.) : ae s Pecan . si. 
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( N ITALIAN DESTROYER OF THE ‘‘ AIRONE”’ CLASS. THREE WERE SIGHTED BY ) 
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“ajyax”’ ABOUT 80 MILES S.E. OF SICILY ON OCTOBER 12. THEY WERE AT 
ONCE ENGAGED AND TWO OF THEM WERE SUNK. (S. and G.) 
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ONCE MORE VICTORIOUS: H.M.S. “ AJAX,” WHICH SANK THE “ ARTIGLIERE” AND TWO “ AIRONE” CLASS f CAPTAIN E. D. B. ee) SE, THe Rae oom 4 
DESTROYERS OFF SICILY ON OCTOBER 12. (L.N.A.) MANDER OF THE AJAX, STANDING BEFORE HEK 

GUNS, WHEN SHE WAS RE-FITTING AT A HOME PORT. /_ 

Keystone. . = 








Continued.] 
one heavy cruiser and four destroyers. H.M.S. ‘“ Ajax’ again engaged 
and succeeded in crippling one of the enemy destroyers. The remainder 
of the force escaped in the darkness. Believing that H.M.S. ‘‘ Ajax "’ was 
in touch with considerable enemy forces, H.M.S. “ York "’ (Captain R. H. 
Portal, D.S.C., R.N.) came up in support, but no further contact was made 
with the enemy that night. With the assistance of aircraft of the Fleet 
Air Arm the damaged enemy destroyer was located at dawn in tow of 
another Italian destroyer which had gallantly come to her assistance. On : 
the arrival of H.M.S. ‘‘ Ajax’ the towing destroyer slipped the tow and 
made off at fast speed towards Sicily under cover of a smoke screen. It was 
then ascertained that the damaged destroyer was the 1620-ton ‘ Artigliere,”’ 
of the latest class of large Italian destroyers. H.M.S. “* York ’’ soon came 
on the scene, and the crew of the “ Artigliere '’ at once began to abandon 
ship. Our forces allowed half an hour for the abandoning of the ship and 
[Continued opposite. 














-* u.m.s. “LIVERPOOL,” WHICH WAS DAMAGED BY ENEMY TORPEDO- 
CARRYING AIRCRAFT WHILE RETURNING TO HER BASE FROM THE 
“ OPERATIONS IN WHICH “AJAX” TRIUMPHED. (Wright and Logan.) : : a j 
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M.S. “ Ajax" is again in the news, and the wide separation of her 

+ three appearances emphasises the ubiquity of the Navy's duties. 
In December she bore the broad pendant of Commodore Harwood at the 
Battle of the River Plate. In February she was given a great reception at 
her home port. In October she is once more heard of, after sinking two 
enemy torpedo-boats out of hand, as engaging a superior force of one heavy 
cruiser and four destroyers, this time in the central Mediterranean, to the 
south-eastward of Sicily. The British force had occasion to advertise its 
presence and position to the enemy by reporting the position in which the 
survivors of the ‘ Ajax's"’ third victim, the ‘ Artigliere,” had been left. 
This fact was discreetly ignored in the Italian communiqué. Our communiqué 
revealed that on October 12 H.M.S. ‘** Ajax’ (Capt. E. D. B. McCarthy, R.N.) 
made contact with three Italian destroyers of the 679-ton “ Airone”’ 
class about 80 miles south-east of Sicily at 2.30. H.M.S. “ Ajax" at . “ 
once engaged and two of the Italian destroyers were sunk outright. Shortly H.M.S. YORK,” WHICH CAME UP TO SUPPORT H.M.S. “AJAX,” AND DROPPED RAFTS 


after this encounter H.M.S. ‘ Ajax" sighted an enemy force composed of TO RESCUE ITALIAN SURVIVORS. (Fox.) 
[Continued above. of 
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WAR IN THE 


MEDITERRANEAN: RESCUING AN ITALIAN 
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NUMEROUS ITALIAN SUBMARINES THAT HAVE BEEN SUNK OR CAPTURED, WHICH WAS BLOWN TO 
SUBMARINE ARE SEEN SURRENDERING TO THE BRITISH NAVY. 
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ONE OF THE 


THE ITALIAN SUBMARINE SINKING AFTER THE CREW HAD BEEN RESCUED BY THE BRITISH. ITALIAN SUBMARINES HAVE 


THE SURFACE BY A _ DEPTH - CHARGE. 


FALLEN VICTIMS TO THE R.A.F. AS 
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SUBMARINE CREW. 
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THE CREW OF THE 


WELL AS THE 


NAVY, AND OUR MEN HAVE BEEN ATTACKED WHEN TRYING TO RESCUE THEIR CREWS. 


Continued). 
then sank by gunfire. H.M.S. “ York” 
the survivors of the Italian 


the commercial wave-length of 


dropped rafts to 
destroyer, and a the safety of the survivors of the 
Italian stations an 


the enemy's destroyer 
supplement the boats and rafts for 
wireless message was broadcast on 
giving the positions of the survivors. This was done in spite of the fact that such 
a signal compromised the position of the British forces. Also the weather was fine 
and Sicily at no great distance. The experience at the sinking of the Italian cruiser 
“ Bartolomeo Colleoni" on July 19, when our rescuing destroyers were bombed by 


Italian air concentration and an 
gallantry of such rescuers as those seen here taking the enemy crew off the submarine 
is heightened by the probability that Italian bombers may at any moment dive out 
of the sky and attack the saviours of their own countrymen. 
German destroyers was sighted but eluded pursuit 


Italian aircraft, made it impossible for our ships to take any further measures for 
Italian destroyer. 


It was known, moreover, that 


Italian submarine were in the vicinity. The 


On October 18 a force of 


100 miles off Land's End. 
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MR. W. LIONEL HICHENS. 
Died suddenly in London, October 14; = sixty- 
six. Chairman of Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd., 
and director of the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage 
Wagon and Finance Company, the English Steel 
Corporation and the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway, and a member of the Carnegie U.K. Trust. 
Formerly Colonial Treasurer of the Transvaal and 


REV. DR. J. HUTCHINSON COCKBURN. 
Minister of Dunblane Cathedral, who has 
been nominated as Moderator of the next 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, which is to meet in Edinburgh in May. 
Member of Executive, ue of Nations 
Union, and chairman of the tern Section 
of the Presbyterian Alliance. Convener of 
Business Committee, General Assembly 1936. 


RR 


MR. R. J. G. BOOTHBY, M.P. 
Unionist Member for East Aberdeenshire. 
The Premier moved on October 17 “ that a 
Select Committee be appointed to investi- 
ate the conduct and activities of Mr. 
oothby in connection with the payment 
out of assets in this country of claims 
against the Government of and institutions 


in the Republic of Czechoslovakia... .” 


CE 
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REAR-ADMIRAL I. B. B. TOWER. 
Killed in a recent air raid on London; aged fifty- 
one. A distinguished gunnery specialist who had 
served at the Imperial Defence College and as 
Director of the Tactical School. Assistant Director 
and later Director of the Senior Officers’ Tactical 


prosenecevansnnannenninennnnnenaineannnny 


School at Portsmouth, 1936-38; and later com- 
manded H.M.S. “ Malaya” in the Mediterranean. 


Treasurer of the Inter-Colonial Council. 
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THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO AMERICA: 
LORD LOTHIAN, WHO VISITED THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE ON ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 


THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR’S FAREWELL PRIOR TO HIS RETURN 
TO AMERICA: MR. JOSEPH KENNEDY WITH MR. CHURCHILL. 


THE REV. PAT McCORMICK, D.S.O. 
Died October 16; aged sixty-three. Honorary Chap- 
lain to the King and Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 


Trafalgar Square, since 1927. A popular broadcast 
reacher. Vicar of Croydon, 1919-27, and Honorary 
non of Canterbury; previously Chaplain to the 
Forces, B.E.F., 14-19. Rector of St. John’s, 
Belgravia, Johannesburg, 1910-14. 


The American Ambassador, who has represented the United States at the Court 

of St. James since early in 1938, is proceeding to Washington shortly for con- 

sultation and it is reported that he may not return to London. Remarking 

that “his genial and stimulating presence would be. sadly missed in England,” 

“The Times” stated on October 22 that the Ambassador had never allowed 
his private friendships to weaken his influence with his own people. 


The Marquess of Lothian, British Ambassador to the 

United States since August 1939, who has arrived in 

England after crossing to Lisbon in the Atlantic 

“Clipper,” called at the Foreign Office on October 21 

and remained for some time with Lord Halifax, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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DON LUIS COMPANYS. 


Former President of Catalonia, who has been © pa ammenspiisienacinnnssteouninnenterattnaae anima deaagnEeeaganeieeia ees 
peearrarumaneumanaeed 


executed by a firing squad in Barcelona after ; » 
sentence for his activities during the Spanish ; ft A VISIT WHICH YIELDED RESULTS SHORT OF WHAT THE AXIS HOPED: SENOR 
SERRANO SUNER, SPAIN’S NEW FOREIGN MINISTER, IN CONVERSATION WITH HITLER. 


Civil War; aged fifty-seven. Proclaimed the 

Spanish Republic from the balcony of the . s : ‘ 

Barcelona City Hall several hours before it Senor Suner’s conversation with Hitler lasted ninety minutes, according to a report published in 
Madrid on September 19, after which the Fiihrer received the Italian Minister for the Colonies. 
On his return to Spain, Sefior Suner was appointed Foreign Minister in place of Colonel Begbeider, 


was proclaimed in a ee to ange 
f talonia; han : ne } 
after the conene f ge i and headed the deputation of military, Falangist, and civil authorities who greeted Himmler in 
& Madrid on October 20. 


over to Spain after the French capitulation, 
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LIEUT.- GEN. SIR HUBERT HUDDLESTON. 
It was officially announced in Cairo on 
October 15 that Lieut.-General Sir Hubert 
Huddleston had been appointed Governor- 
General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in suc- 
cession to Sir Stewart Symes, as “ it was felt 
desirable that an officer. with special local 
knowledge and military experience should 
hold the post for the duration of the war. 
Was O.C. Sudan Defence Force, 1924-30. 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF BRITAIN’S LATEST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


A MIGHTY ASSET TO THE FLEET AIR ARM: AN IMPOSING VIEW OF THE STERN END OF THE AIRCRAFT LANDING-DECK OF BRITAIN’S LATEST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, THE FIRST 
TO BE COMPLETED OF A NEW CLASS OF SIX 23,000-TON AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS FOR THE ROYAL NAVY. 


DIVINE SERVICE BEING HELD ON THE LANDING-DECK—-ANOTHER STILL FROM A NEW 
BRITISH MOVIETONE CINEFILM OF THE LATEST BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


A comforting sense of the ever-renewed might and massiveness of Britain's war- 
potential, both in offence and defence, is conveyed by these inspiring pictures of the 
first of a new class of 23,000-ton aircraft-carriers designed to strengthen the Fleet 
Air Arm and to enable it to deal shattering blows at the enemy at the appointed 
time. The vessel was recently commissioned for service, and in the picture (bottom, 


A “ CLOSE-UP” VIEW OF THE STERN END OF THE AIRCRAFT LANDING-DECK—A PHOTOGRAPH 
STRIKINGLY SUGGES OF THE MASSIVE STRENGTH OF THE NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


left) part of ‘her complement is seen attending Divine Service on the landing-deck. 
She has some 1300 tons greater displacement than the “ Ark Royal."’ According to 
the 1939 edition of Jane's “ Fighting Ships,” the new class of aircraft-carriers is to 
comprise six ships, of an individual length of 753 ft. Their complement is stated 
to be 1,600 men and their armament includes sixteen 45-inch dual-purpose guns. 
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“FLAK” AND FLAME OVER BERLIN: “WELLINGTON” BOMBERS ATTACK THROUGH AN INTENSE BARRAGE. 


Berlin lay illuminated by the A.-A. fire (or ‘‘ flak’’) and searchlight beams 
in a recent R.A.F. raid. The smoke from some of the shells bursting near the 
bombers hung in the air, looking like huge balloons, which it was at first taken 
to be. The Charlottenburg gas-works, on the left, were seen to explode with a 
terrific burst of flame, and fires were blazing at Neukéln, Potsdammer and 
Anhalter stations, Tempelhof Aerodrome hangars and many other targets. The 
under-carriage of the ‘‘ Wellington’’ was lit by the glare of the gas-works ex- 
plosion. As the bombers followed their predecessors from the squadron towa-ds 
their objective, the city was lit up by dropped flares, and fires from the various 
target areas. This made the Pilot Officer's task easier in one way, but 
at the same time exposed him to the intense barrage; he was able, however, to 


Speciatty Drawn vor “Tue Ittustratep Lonpon News” sy Cartain Bryan pe Gringau 


pick out his target and to bomb it with great precision. The rear gunner, from 
his coign of vantage in the tail turret, was able to note the effectiveness of the 
raid. The lakes which can be seen on the city’s outskirts were shining like 
silver. He saw one of our machines caught in a cone of searchlights and re- 
ceiving a perfect storm of shells. (In our issue ot October 5 there’ was a drawing 
of Flight Lieut. Griffith-Jones’s ‘‘ Wellington’’ caught in such a cone.) The 
‘* flaming onions,"’ tracer shells and ‘‘ flak’’ provided a tremendous fireworks 


display. From reliable neutral sources reports have been received which make 
plain the effectiveness of the attacks on Berlin. Several factories employed in 
producing vital war material are said to have been partially wrecked; the General 
Post Office has been almost destroyed, and also the city's main gas-works. 


, From Personat Descriptions py THE CREW OF A “ WeLLINGTON”™ FLowN By a Pitot Orricer. 
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NAZI AIR FORCE TRAINING: ENEMY INSTRUCTION IN AIR COMMUNICATIONS. 
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a 
PRACTICAL TRAINING WITH SMALL RADIO SETS BEING GIVEN IN THE baer ts 
OF AN ENEMY AIR COMMUNICATION SCHOOL, WHERE FUTURE NAZI WIRELESS 
PERATORS ARE TAUGHT HOW TO MAINTAIN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH LAND SERVICES 
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A PUPIL UNDERGOING THEORETICAL’ TRAINING ON AN INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL 4 
% AT THE SCHOOL—-A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH INDICATES THE THOROUGHNESS WITH 4 
‘ WHICH ENEMY WIRELESS OPERATORS ARE TRAINED. FA 


447 


THE ORIGINAL DESCRIPTION OF THIS PHOTOGRAPH READS, TRANSLATED: “ REFORE 
BEING INSTALLED FOR PRACTICAL USE ON BOARD AIRCRAFT, THE WIRELESS EQUIP- 
MENT IS FULLY EXPLAINED ON INSTRUCTIONAL MODELS IN THE LECTURE-ROOM.” 
Wan 
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At the enemy Air Communication School at Halle, in the Prussian province of 
Saxony, where these pictures were taken, “all the latest experiences gathered by 
aviation are put to use every day,” states the German text which accompanied 
them. ‘It is possible to’ form a slight idea of the work of the men engaged on 
Air Communication,” the description continues, ‘“‘ when one learns that all aircraft 
belonging to the Air Arm have instructions to remain in constant communication 
with the land services and that flying is carried out in accordance with the 
Traffic Plan which is governed by seconds, instead of by minutes as in the case 
of a railway.” A further revealing insight into the inner workings of the Luftwaffe 


1 


——— rt 

PUPILS LEARNING THE RUDIMENTS OF TELETYPING UNDER THE SUPERVISION 

OF AN INSTRUCTOR AT A NAZI AIR COMMUNICATION SCHOOL AT HALLE, WHICH, 
WITH AN ADJOINING AERODROME, IS STATED TO COVER 1300 ACRES. 
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WITH A DETAILED OPERATIONAL MAP IN THE FOREGROUND: EXPERIMENTAL RADIO 4 
RECEPTION IN THE SCHOOL’S “‘ FLYING LECTURE-ROOM,” WHERE PUPILS ARE TRAINED 5 
AT THE SAME TIME TO BECOME ACCUSTOMED TO HIGH ALTITUDES. 





2 
APPROXIMATING CLOSELY TO ACTUAL CONDITIONS OF FLIGHT: YOUTHFUL LEARNERS 
AT THE AIR COMMUNICATION SCHOOL PRACTISING THE TRANSMISSION OF MESSAGES, 
THE TAKING OF BEARINGS, AND NAVIGATION. 


is provided by another passage of the German text, which states that in the Air 
Arm is the added factor that a service frequently has to become operative at a 
second’s notice, ‘‘so that take-offs and landings follow each other at very short 
intervals. In addition, the Communication Service is much more complicated, 
because many reports have to be kept secret and therefore require to be coded 
or passed on in some similar form."’ The pupils, the enemy account points out, 
have to become accustomed to all kinds of surroundings and every kind of noise. 
“In addition, it is intended to mislead the enemy, an essential factor in the 
Military Communications Service turned to good account in the training given.” 
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PRODUCING THE “BANSHEE WAIL”: | 
STAGES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIR-RAID SIRENS. 
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SRE ETE 
A SIREN, ENCLOSED IN A WIRE 
CAGE, IN ACTUAL USE IN WHITE- ttt aetna 
HALL. IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT VERY CAREFUL BALANCING OF THE ROTOR 
SIRENS SHOULD BE PLACED HIGH, pe ih ti Rl eat te 9H geld OL: See OR i atl 
$0 THAT THE SOUND CAN TRAVEL % SHALL RUN WITH COMPLETE ABSENCE OF 

THROUGHOUT THE AREA ~  VIBRATION—A ROTOR BEING BALANCED. 
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A WORKER AFFIXING THE SOUND-ELIMINATOR TO A NEWLY-FINISHED 
SIREN IN A WORKSHOP WHERE SIRENS ARE MANUFACTURED IN BULK 
FOR DISTRIBUTION AS REQUIRED. 


ee 

ONE OF THE COMPLICATED PROCESSES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AIR- q 

RAID SIRENS: ASSEMBLING THE ROTOR INTO THE STATOR IN A MIDLAND 
FACTORY. 


OO OOOO LOLOL OL LO LOLOL AO LOL OOOO OO ee eee ee 


A COMPLETED SIREN BEING TESTED IN THE FACTORY, THE SOUND BEING REDUCED ¥ A CROSS-SECTION PICTURE OF THE SIREN, SHOWING THE INTRICATE 5 
BY MEANS OF A SOUND-ELIMINATOR AND SILENCING CABINET, SO THAT THE WAILING ‘ MECHANISM WHICH PRODUCES THE ** amar ” WARNING-—ACHIEVED 
IS ONLY AUDIBLE IN THE TESTING CORNER. ? AUTOMATICALLY BY MEANS OF THE AUTO-WAILER, SEEN ABOVE & 
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The pictures reproduced above illustrate what to most of us has remained a front, and weighs about 350 |b. Before release for actual use the sirens are 
major mystery, since war began—stages in the manufacture and production of carefully tested, to see if the required intensity of sound is obtained. For this 
air-raid sirens, whose sound the Prime Minister has said, “causes people to take purpose and to avoid alarming the districts neighbouring on the works, they are 
a whole series of steps, mostly of the downward character."" After the fitted with silencing cabinets and sound-eliminating apparatus, 
carrying-out, prior to the outbreak of war, of comprehensive and competitive photograph (bottom, left) above. Referring to the desirability of regarding the 
tests extending over a period of two years, the Home Office specified for local raid warning, merely as an “ alert Mr. Churchill said in Parliament on 
authorities the 4-h.p. electro-motor siren, which is here seen in course of September 5 that what was wanted was the greatesi measure of real warning 
quantity production in a Midland factory. Each siren measures approximately that was compatible with what all Britain was resolved on-the active 
2 ft. 4} in. in length, 19 in. from top to bottom, and 17 in. from back to maintenance of war production. (Photographs > Picorial Press 


as seen in the 
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days a much- 
tried nation has found its strongest moral support in the 
royal example. The unfailing courage, faith and cheerful- 
ness of their Majesties, who have shared the common 
danger, and suffered the common loss in the bombing of 
their London home, but have not been deterred thereby 
from their self-imposed task of diffusing sympathy and 
succour among those more grievously afflicted, have en- 
deared them more than ever to their subjects. The general 
feeling of mutual regard was spontaneously expressed by 
that memorable vox populi (recently reported), when during 
one of their visits a voice from the crowd cried: ‘“ You 
are a great King,” and immediately the answer came: 
“You are a great people.” 


Such is the spirit in which British readers will welcome 
a popular and unpretentious book on the 
Monarchy and the personality of its present 
representative. It is entitled ““ THE KincG 
IN PEACE AND War.” By Keith V. Gordon. 
With 8 Illustrations (Lane; 7s. 6d.). In- 
dicating the scope of his work, the author 
writes : ‘‘ The British Monarchy is the oldest 
in Christendom. ... Yet how many people 
really understand the meaning of the British 
Crown? For centuries it has been part of 
our monarchical tradition to shroud the life 
of the King with mystery, to which we in 
England have become accustomed, but which 
has caused much curiosity and speculation 
abroad—particularly in the United States 
of America. What is ‘ this King business’ ? 
countless Americans have asked. Is he only 
a figurehead ? What are his powers ? What 
can the British Sovereign do? What is 
the extent of his royal prerogative? It is 
the purpose of this book to answer these 
and many other questions.” 


While the book is not, of course, a full 
biography, it traces briefly the circumstances 
in which King George VI. came to the 
Throne, and contains much personal detail 
about himself, his parents and his brothers. 
Part I., relating to peacetime, takes us 
behind the scenes of Court life, describing 
the King’s official duties, his relations with 
his Ministers and Household, and various 
Court ceremonies. A_ special chapter is 
devoted to the Queen. Part II., which is 
not up to date in events, is concerned with 
his Majesty’s activities since the outbreak 
of war, his memorable broadcast to the 
nation, and his visits to the Front or to 
military centres at home. Both before and 
during the war, it is pointed out, the King 
has exercised an important influence in diplomatic affairs, 
especially through audiences with statesmen from abroad. 


Enlarging on the remark that King George is “a born 
diplomat,” Mr. Gordon recalls a pre-war occasion when he 
showed peculiar tact in an awkward predicament. ‘ His 
Majesty,”” we read, *‘ was diplomatically * blind’ to one of 
the most amazing instances of bad taste on the part of an 
accredited Ambassador that has ever taken place at the 
Court. Upon being received by the King at a Levée at 
St. James’s Palace, the Nazi diplomat, Herr von Ribben- 
trop, instead of bowing from the waist according to diplo- 
matic etiquette, clicked his heels in German fashion and 
raised his arm in the Nazi salute. Only the fact that he 
forbore the usual ‘ Heil Hitler’ saved the outrage to his 
Majesty's Sovereign dignity from becoming an international 
‘incident.’ Instead, his Majesty failed outwardly to recog- 
nise the breach of etiquette and acknowledged the German 
Ambassador as politely as if he had behaved according 
to custom.” 


Humour forms a considerable element in Mr. Gordon’s 
pages, and among other amusing anecdotes the following 
may be fresh to many réaders. ‘ An excellent story is 
told,” he writes, “* which gives an insight into King George’s 
own cheerfulness. . .. The Prime Minister, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, was leaving after one of his audiences with the 
King, and his Majesty had accompanied him to the door 
to see him out. As Mr. Chamberlain’s hat and famous 
umbrella were handed to him by one of the Palace servants, 
the King noticed that the Premier had no gas-mask, and 
inquired where it was. With some embarrassment, Mr. 
Chamberlain had to admit that he had left it at ro, Downing 
Street in his hurry to arrive at Buckingham Palace on 
time for the audience. ‘Good gracious me!’ said King 
George. * You don’t mean that you are going to trust Hitler 
again!’” 


Another study in royal biography, though relating to 
an earlier period, has topical interest to-day as bearing on 
the origins of Anglo-German friction which led eventually 
to the present war. The work in question is ‘ SHk MapE 
Wortv Cuaos”: The Intimate Story of the Empress 
Frederick of Prussia (sic). By E. E. P. Tisdall, author of 
‘Queen Victoria’s John Brown.” With 10 Illustrations 
(Stanley Paul; 15s.). This somewhat sensational book, I 
should say, is likely to arouse criticism among those who may 
think that it blames the Empress excessively regarding 
her treatment of her son (the ex-Kaiser, born when she 
was only eighteen) and the general feeling between Ger- 
many and Victorian Britain. She tried to support German 
liberalism, in opposition to Bismarck, and (if I recollect 
aright) to encourage a more independent spirit among 


THE BIGGEST 
OLD CHURCH 


LANDMARK FOR TWENTY MILES: 


The bomb exploded under the altar table. 
were blown out. 





German women. It is a pity she did not succeed. The 
book makes lively and provocative reading, but possibly 
it may not be accepted as the last word on a controversial 
subject. 


At the same time the author acknowledges the Empress’s 
high-minded character and the difficulties of her position. 
His charge is that she was unfit to cope with them—‘a 
square peg in a round hole.” The gist of his argument, 
perhaps, may be best conveyed in the following extract. 
“It was in 1928,” he writes, “‘ that Sir Frederick Ponsonby 
decided to give the letters of Empress Frederick to the world, 
and not until then was it possible to see her life in some 
perspective. ... In the letters the Empress betrays her 


real self with remarkable clarity and part of the result is 





NAZI BOMBERS. 


AN ACT WORTHY OF THE VANDALS’ DESCENDANTS—THE 

BOMBING OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. A WORKER IS 

SEEN ABOVE THE CHOIR, ATTENDING AND REMOVING 
DAMAGED WINDOWS, 

Thousands of small panes in the windows of Canterbury Cathedral 

were shattered by a bomb dropped by a Messerschmitt. Fortu- 


nately the priceless old stained-glass windows had been removed. 
The Cathedral was not structurally damaged. (Fo1.) 


Forty feet of the roof was blasted away and the walls 
The stained-glass windows were presented by the Bate Association of America, in 
memory of British ancestors who lived in the neighbourhood. (Fox.) 


of what her 

enemies and even her more discerning friends had said 
about her. The only difference is that the letters disclose 
a good woman, fiercely ambitious, not for herself, but to 
bring humanity, Teuton humanity, to higher things. . . . 
Unhappily, whatever her motives, the results were tragic. 
Ill-judgment, recklessness, lack of tact and of discernment 
were her undoing.” F ‘ 


Another passage revealing what the Empress had to 
endure shows a family likeness between the political methods 
of Bismarckian Germany and those of the Nazi régime. 
“While Bismarck,” we read, “had remained with the 
Emperor, cruel persecution and public insult had been her 
lot. The Bismarckian Press bayed to the moon against 
her. Her friends were forced to submit to having their 
houses searched by police agents. The 
hunt for hidden papers continued to be 
a favourite pastime with the aged Chancellor 
and his Emperor. From the day just after 
her husband’s funeral, when she was 
ordered out of New Palace, to the day when 
William II. dismissed the aged Chancellor 
in 1890, the attitude of active hostility 
was practised against her. It is amazing 
that she did not lose her nerve and fly...” 


I see no suggestion that the Empress 
Frederick was an international mischief- 
maker in an interesting memoir of her 
sister - in-law—‘‘ THE Private LIFE oF 
QueEN ALEXANDRA.” As Viewed by Her 
Friends. By Hans Roger Madol. With 
24 Illustrations (Hutchinson; 18s.). This 
book contains frequent allusions to the 
strong affection existing between the 
Empress and ‘the most charming of 
Queens.”” On the question of culpability 
in the estrangement between the Empress 
and her son, however, Queen Alexandra 
was evidently on the mother’s side. Once, 
we are told on the authority of Charlotte 
Knollys (quoted by the author), the Queen 
remarked : “‘ In his telegram to Kriiger my 
nephew Willy has shown us that he is 
inwardly our enemy, even if he surpasses 
himself every time he meets us, in flatteries, 
compliments, and assurances of his love and 
affection. His heartless treatment of his 
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as he has political common sense.” 


In conjunction with Mr. Tisdall’s 
book it would be well to read, too, certain 
relevant passages in “ THE Lire Story 
or H.R.H. Princess LouisE DuCHESS OF ARGyYLL.”” By 
David Duff, author of ‘“‘ Edward of Kent.” With 19 Illus- 
trations (Stanley Paul; 21s.). The Princess, who was 
Queen Victoria’s sixth child, will be remembered not only 
as a Royal personage in Britain and Canada, where her 
husband was Governor-General, but also as an accomplished 
sculptor, whose statue of her mother in the first year of 
her reign has long been a famous feature of Kensington 
Gardens. It was set up to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
first Jubilee in 1887. Princess Louise travelled widely in 
Canada and the United States with her husband, who was 
the first Governor-General of the Dominion to be the guest 
of a President at the White House. Thus the book possesses 
manifold interest both for British and American readers. 


Mr. Duff’s picture of the political factions in Berlin, 
before the 99 days’ reign of the dying Emperor Frederick, 
hardly suggests that the Empress was the principa! cause 
of the coming “chaos” in Europe. Rather she appears 
to have been the principal victim. As Mr. Duff puts it, 
“Crown Princess Frederick, rocketed into a strange new 
world while she was still in her teens, had many bitter aloes 
to swallow, the rising Prussian power having little room 
for the English influence, and she had to suffer many in- 
sults from the nobility at Berlin. ... Crown Prince 
Frederick, though a soldier, was a man of peace. From 
1886 to the time of his death he became a mere pawn, 
exaggerated by the weak state of his health. Young Prince 
William, Born with a withered arm and a grudge against 
the world, ranged himself wholeheartedly on the side of 
Bismarck. He writhed under what he chose to call the 
*‘ patronage ’ of his grandmother and very early began to look 
forward to settling accounts with England. ... And so 
came the crisis, with the future of Germany in the balance.” 


I regret that no space remains for any extended notice 
of three other royal memoirs, obviously full of interest. 
Queen Victoria’s early years, up to her accession, are agree- 
ably recorded in *‘ THE MAKING OF A QUEEN.” (Victoria 
at Kensington Palace.) By Eleanor Graham. With 
Frontispiece Portrait (Cape ; 8s. 6d.). A sympathetic vin 
dication of George II1]., comprising a study of eighteenth 
century English politics, is given in “* Tae Lone MONARCH.” 
By Guy M. Boustead (Lane; 15s.), illustrated by eight 
well-reproduced portraits. The eventful life-story of 
Charles the First’s French Queen is retold, in romantic 
and picturesque style combined with scholarly care, in 
“ Lirtce Mapa.” A Biography of Henrietta Maria. By 
Janet Mackay. With to (admirable) Ilustrations (Bell ; 
15s.). This is a work of historical value and literary quality 
much above the average. Of her heroine the author says : 
* Handicapped by her sex and the education considered 
sufficient for one of her sex. still she was a great woman,” 
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THE FASHION TRADE’S 
PART IN BRITAIN’S 
EXPORT DRIVE : 
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PREPARING TO GO “ON THE FLOOR MANNEQUINS, 
WITH A DRESSER IN ATTENDANCE, PUTTING THE FINISHING 


TOUCHES TO NEW MODELS BEFORE THE 








FOR THE NEW SEASON: A MODEL MADE IN BRITISH 
TWEEDS. THE SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH MILLS PROVIDE 
TWEEDS OF UNIQUE QUALITY AND COLOURING, 
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BRITISH MANUFACTURERS HAVE ALWAYS } 
ENJOYED A PREDOMINANCE IN CERTAIN 


# SKILFUL HANDS IN THE BELT WORKROOM: A DIVERSITY OF MATERIALS PASS THROUGH | 
FABRICS—-NOTABLY TWEEDS—-AND II ; THESE DEFT HANDS TO BE MADE INTO 
IS AIMED TO STRENGTHEN THEIR POSITION WITH THESE OVERSEAS. H 
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BELTS AND ACCESSORIES—SO ESSENTIAL TO THE i 
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2 REALLY SMART WOMAN i 
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Since the collapse of France, Britain has taken over her fashion export trade, and advantage by other trades. Matita fashion house has supplied fabrics to Paris for 
buyers from overseas, who in normal times would be in Paris, are now to be seen some time, and her designs and models of 
in the London salons. British dress-designers will be influencing styles in women's 


Sportswear and tweeds 
to none, and Matita makes full 
clothes this winter, in tailor-made suits and dresses. American firms have already placed 
many orders with English designers at their recent London 

is no time to be lost if the export drive is to derive the fullest possible advantage 
| from the present situation, which 


offers unique opportunities for 
followed with ! markets (Photographs specially taken for * The 


have a high 
reputation. 


use of them 


British tweeds are second 


America, Australia, and in a hundred places overseas. Firms for her smart 


of all kinds, many of which have never before tried to enter the export market, have 
joined in the effort to increase exports to the United States. There is a great 


chance that many lines of characteristically British clothes may be appreciated in 
this very important market, and 
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COLORATION VAGARIES IN BIRDS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “‘ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


ie one asked a number of people at random which 

of all living creatures they regard as the most 
beautiful, they would, I think, reply at once—butter- 
flies and birds. For there are few among us, surely, 


who have no sense of colour. But while we are caught * 


by the glamour of colour, we are apt to overlook the 
fact that it is not merely “ colour” 
in itself that is so pleasing to us, 
but ‘“‘ coloration ’’—the general effect 
of many _ colours, harmoniously 
blending and forming patterns often 
of surpassing beauty, though some- 
times the effect is distinctly bizarre. 
This, however, does but add interest 
to this theme of coloration. 

Among the butterflies of our 
countryside we have striking examples 
of this beauty in the red admiral, 
the peacock, the brimstone, and the 
swallow-tail ; while among the exotic 
species are the gorgeously shimmer- 
ing morphos, with their marvellous 
play of colour, now a wonderful blue, 
and now green and now black, accord- 
ing to the incidence of the light that 
falls upon the wings. For here the 
colour is due to the reflection of the 
light from the finely-fluted wing-scales, 
and there is no “ pattern.’ 

The birds are no whit behind in 
the splendour of their vestments. 
The humming - birds show glowing 
patches as of fire on their crowns 
and throats, and varying hues of 
green on the rest of the plumage as 
from burnished metal, for their 
feathers have delicate, light-reflecting 
gratings, like the wings of the 
morphos. And the same is true of 
many birds of paradise, whose bodies 
are adorned besides with long, 
flowing plumes and_ long, bright- 
hued feathers which can be spread out fanwise 
on the neck and throat, as well as, in one 
species, patches of bare, bright blue skin on the 
top of the head. There are others, like the flaming 





2. A BIRD OF GREAT BEAUTY, THIS SPECIES OF WHICH HAS THE 
ADDED SPLENDOUR OF LONG AND VERY DELICATE HAIR-LIKE PLUMES 


COVERING THE CROWN OF THE HEAD AND BACK: 
EGRET (@ARZBTTA). 


The long and slender plumes, which on | down from the base of the: neck, are 
for these plumes, sold as “ ospreys,” 
came near to exterminating this and the Australian egret. 


well shown here. The milliners’ deman 


scarlet ibis, and some flamingos, or the glorious yellow 
of the golden oriole, which show no pattern, but just 
a uniform splendour. These all show but little or no 
differences distinguishing one sex from the other—at 
any rate, when adult. But some, in their immature 
stages, still wear the more or less drab hues which 
prevailed among their ancestors ages ago 


Let me pass now to mention but a few of the large 
number of species which are distinguished by broad 
bands and patches of more or less harmonious hues, 
as, for example, in the bee-eaters, hoopoes, and king- 
fishers, for these show some surprising contrasts. In 
the first-named green and greenish-blue are the most 





I. THE SOUTH AMERICAN BLACK-NECKED SWAN, WHICH HAS THE FURTHER 
ADDITION OF A GREAT, FLESHY RED WATTLE ON THE BEAK. THE CYGNETS 
ARE WHITE, NOT GREY, AS IN THE COMMON SWAN. 

The swan is often cited as an examrie of whiteness among birds, and, indeed, as a 
common standard of whiteness. But Nature is never consistent. 


Australian swan black, and has _ the South American swan i black neck, with 
the further addition of a great, fleshy red wattle on the beak. 


Copyright photographs (Figs. 1 and 2), by D. Seth-Smith. 


has made the 


conspicuous colours; but the Nubian bee-eater has 
crimson-pink uppér-parts and a rose-pink breast, and 
there is a West African species which is black, with 
a crimson throat, and has a black under-surface 
streaked with blue. The hoopoes 
present two very different types, and 
hence are divided into two sub-families— 
the true hoopoes (Upupine) and the 
wood-hoopoes (Irrisoring). To the first- 
named belongs the common hoopoe, a 
bird which has occasionally bred in this 
country. The crown of its head is 
surmounted by a great erectile crest, 
displayed in moments of excitement, 
and is cinnamon-coloured, tipped with 
black. The rest of the body is also of a 
very delicate cinnamon shade, except the 
back, which is marked by broad, altern- 
ate bands of black and white extending 
on each side of the closed wings to their 
tips, forming a very striking livery. The 
wood-hoopoes, though so closely related, 
stand in the strongest contrast; their 
plumage being black, shot with metallic 
green, blue or purple. Yet in their 
mode of life the two types are closely 
alike. 

This ‘inherent urge,”’ so to ‘speak, 
to transform drab hues into vestments of 
splendour is surely nowhere more con- 
spicuous than among the kingfishers, 
which are represented by more than 150 
species of world-wide distribution. Though 
anatomically divisible into ‘‘ water-king- 
fishers ’’ and ‘‘ wood-kingfishers,”’ this has 
no bearing on their coloration. But the 
more carefully one tried, without the aid 
of coloured figures, to describe this, the 
more wearisome would such descriptions 
LITTLE become. Let it suffice to say that from 
a drab-hued plumage, such as that of 
the laughing-jackass, some five other 
groups may be distinguished—black and 
white, green and white, blue and white, red 
and white, and all red. Combinations of these colours 
add to the difficulties of description. A _ striking 
example of the blue-and-white type is to be found 
in the beautiful racket-tailed kingfishers (Tanysiptera) 
of the Malay region. One species of Tamysiptera is 
entirely white, except for a thin blue line along the 
edges of the tail feathers, the middle pair of which 





run backwards to form two long, slender “ rackets "’ 
with expanded, spoon-shaped white tips. But in 
T. nymphea the tail is blue, while the lower part of 
the back and the under-parts are vermilion. The 
Javan blue kingfisher (Halcyon cyaniventris) has the 
upper-parts of a rich blue, the head and wing coverts 
black, the under-parts ultramarine, 
and the beak dark red. Our own 
kingfisher, the glory of our streams, 
belongs to the blue-and-red group 
Who is not entranced by that flash 
of “kingfisher blue’’ made by the 
feathers of the lower back? A patch 
of white on the neck makes a fine 
contrast with the dark blue of the head 
and wings, relieved by pale, greenish- 
blue spots. The under-surface of the 
body is of a rich chestnut red; and 
there are some small species of the 
Malay countries which are entirely 
red, one or two improving on this 
with a tinge of lilac over the back. 
Black and white is the hall-mark of 
half-a-dozen large, crested species of 
the genus Ceryle. There are several 
species in this genus. Some are 
white, more or less heavily marked 
with black streaks and blotches, while 
others are of an almost uniform slate 
colour, with white under-parts relieved 
by a broad band of slate-colour 
across the chest. 

By way of contrast with all these 
we have a number of 
species which are 
entirely white. They 
belong to the most 
diverse types, and 
the fact that they 
stand out from all 
the rest in their 
respective’ tribes 
makes them _ the 
more interesting as 
well as the more 
puzzling. In no more 
than a very few 
instances can we find 
any association be- 
tween this whiteness 
and their mode of 
life; and these are 
all of birds which 
live ina snow-covered 
landscape. They are 

‘protectively 
coloured.”’ Such, for 
example, as_ the 
ptarmigan and 
willow-grouse. But 
they wear this white 
dress only during the 
winter months. Then 
we have the beautiful 
white egret and some 
species of white 
herons which are 
peculiarly interest- 
ing, and this because 


3. WITH BEAK OF CORAL-RED, THE they are apparently 


UNDER-PARTS AND TAIL WHITE, AND at the parting of the 
WITH BACK AND WINGS OF DEEP 


PURPLE, WHILE THE SHOULDERS, ways between the 
BACK AND HEAD ARE AZURE BLUE: normal pale - grey 
THE RACKET-TAILED KINGFISHER OF * heron-colour ’’ and 
AMBOYNA (TANYFSIPTERA), ONE white, for both forms 
OF THE LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST have been found in 

OF THE SPECIES. the same nest. In 


The kingfishers present a riot of three different genera 
colour ; blue, green, and red in various find " Ca 
combinations being the colours most we iind species incon- 
frequently seen. ut t most inen re 
remarkable members of the tribe neatly replacing the 
normal plumage by 
white. Why ? All are 


are the racket-tailed Tanysipteras. 

living under precisely similar conditions both in the 
matter of haunts and food. When this mystery has 
been solved we may find a clue to the agencies which 
determine the coloration in the other groups which have 
been passed in review in this essay. But the problem 
is complex and full of pitfalls. It has been attacked 
more than once, but so far without helpful results. 
In considering the problem we must bear in mind the 
fact that many species develop two quite differently 
coloured plumages annually—one we call the “‘ winter," 
the other the “ breeding "’ plumage. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


‘ OMENT IN PEKING ” is a “ little talk.” At 

least, the author calls it that ; but to under- 
stand his doing so we must revise our Occidental 
notions of space and time. This work is not exactly 
trifling by our standards. The 
nearest thing to it in literature is 
a “little talk” which might 
very well have been entitled 
““ Moment in Russia,”’ though the 
author gave it a more aspiring 
and expressive name—‘‘ War and 
Peace.” 

There are a great many 
points of likeness. Size, to begin 
with. You would not expect the 
Chinese ‘‘ War and Peace”’ to 
be very short, and actually it 
seems to have beaten Tolstoy’s 
by a fair margin. I don’t want 
to be superficial; but there are 
times when one can’t avoid a 
reference to sheer bulk. And 
then the subject-matter. Lin 
Yutang’s ‘“‘moment”’ covers 
nearly forty years of internal 
change, a foreign invasion, and 
a revolution in thought and 
manners; it starts in 1900 with 
the Boxer Rising, and finishes in 
the very heart of the present 
war. By comparison, the events 
of “‘ War and Peace ”’ are scarcely 
worth talking of. But Lin Yutang 
is not writing history, or, rather, 
he approaches it, as Tolstoy 
does, through the home. This is 
a tale of family life. 

It is concerned with two or 
three households, cultured, well- 
to-do, and united by many ties. 
Mr. Yao, as becomes a Taoist, is 
rather free-thinking ; he observes 
the rules, but with a certain 
latitude, and has an open mind 
about the West. But to Mr. Tseng, an official 
of the old school, ali that is new or un-Confucian 
is simply anathema. He is an austere parent, 
very much aloof from his children, because he 
thinks it wrong to unbend. It’s true that Mr. Yao’s 


A NORWEGIAN FORCE FULLY EQUIPPED AND READY FOR SERVICE: 
PRINCE OLAV, WATCHING DETACHMENTS OF NORWEGIAN TROOPS MARCH PAST DURING A REVIEW HELD 
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relations with his son are even less happy. When 
Tijen begins to disappoint him, he can think of no 
more likely cure than ‘vituperation and stunning 
blows on the head. This treatment having failed, as, 
of course, it would, he takes to ignoring the “ seed of 
sin” altogether. But with his daughters he is familiar 
and easy-going. An English father might behave just 





NEAR THEIR CAMP IN BRITAIN. 


King Haakon VII. of Norway, accompanied by Crown Prince Olav, recently paid a visit to a Norwegian training 
camp in this country, where he reviewed a unit of free Norwegians and presented it with a national flag given to 
him on the occasion of his sixty-eighth birthday as “‘a symbol of the Norway we are going to liberate.” (A.P.) 


the same—though perhaps not if he set up for the 
higher wisdom, like Mr. Yao. And English respect- 
ability will find much jn common with Mr. Tseng, 
who declares that the movies, with their kissing and 
dancing and naked women, are quite abominable, 


KING HAAKON, WITH CROWN 


and forbids his children to see them, but is rather 
fond of going himself. 

The charm of this book, as of Tolstoy’s, is in its 
young people—a crowd of boys and girls of all ages, 
growing up together, and playing and arguing and 
f lling in love. They have a pleasant world to live 
in, and are most delightfully attended by a bevy of 
maids: young girls joining freely 
in the conversation, taking a 
hand at mah jong, enjoying a 
kind of friendship with their 
young mistresses, and often rising 
to the status of lesser wife. 
(Though Tijen greatly displeased 
his family by trying to start 
with a lesser wife.) In these 
great houses, with their many 
courts, there is room for solitude, 
and yet abundance of life and 
gaiety. And the Yaos are worthy 
of their good luck; they are 
almost all polite, rational, lovers 
of nature and of art. Their talk 
is enchanting—and has such a 
flavour of ‘‘ War and Peace” 
that I am inclined to believe in 
a direct influence. 

But that is only one aspect 
of the novel. It is like Tolstoy, 
yet it is profoundly original and 
Chinese—though which parts of it 
are original, and which essentially 
Chinese, one can only guess. At 
any rate, it is based on a different 
culture and a different narrative 
method; and the feeling of 
unlikeness is very strong, though 
hard to dissect. For one thing, 
time is of no account. The 
descriptions are minute, leisurely, 
and full of small surprises. 
Reticence and freedom occur 
where you are not looking for 
them. Sometimes Lin Yutang 
appears to have his eye on 
the West, to be explaining, or 
even justifying his country ; 
then again, he will forget us, and indulge in sallies 
of untranslatable Chinese wit. And yet again he 
seems to be working from an old model. It’s 
impossible to judge his technique, as we could if we 
knew how much of it was his own invention. 

[Continued overleaf. 




















SPITFIRES AND HURRICANES 


The success of the Spitfire and the Hurricane is due in a 
large part to the development of the Rolls-Royce ‘Merlin’ 
liquid-cooled motor, which develops more than 1,000 h.p. 


The ‘Merlin’ gives the Spitfire a top speed of 367 m.p.h. and 


the Hurricane, a bigger aeroplane, a maximum of 335 m.p.h. 


No praise is too high for the way they have been flown and 
fought by the enthusiastic pilots of the Fighter Command. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 
FOR SPEED AND RELIABILITY 


Sunday Times, Aug. 18 
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WE help the war effort if we buy what happens to 
be plentiful in our own locality. Stocks naturally vary 
a little in different parts of the country, but here is a 
** plenty list ’’ which applies to most places : 


HOME-KILLED MEAT: COFFEE: POTATOES 
OATMEAL* HOME-GROWN VEGETABLES 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 


How to Dry Apples 


We may be short of apples later in 
the year—through bringing munitions 
instead of apples in the ships from 
Canada. So here is a way of preserving 
the present sup- 
ply—it can be 
used for windfalls 
or blemished 
fruit. 

Wipe the 
apples, remove 
cores witharound 
corer and peel 
thinly. Cut out 
any blemishes. Slice into rings about 
}” thick. Steep the rings for 10 minutes 
in water containing 14 ozs. salt to the 
gallon. 

Thread the rings on sticks or spread on 
slatted trays or cake racks covered with 
muslin. Dry in a very cool oven (leaving 
the door open to let the steam escape) or 
over a hot cylinder or on the rack of a stove, 
until they resemble chamois leather. The 
temperature should not exceed 120°F. At 
this heat the process usually takes about 
4 hours. Turn once or twice during dry- 
ing. Cool for 12 hours, then pack in paper 
bags, jars or tins and store in a dry place. 


How to Make Porridge 


A double saucepan or porringer is 
excellent for making porridge. If you have 
not got one, use a 2 Ib. stone jam jar in a 
saucepan of boiling water. 

Allow 2 ozs. medium oatmeal to 1 
pint water. Bring the water to the boil. 
Sprinkle in the oatmeal, stirring all the 
time. Sprinkle slowly so that the water 
does not go off the boil. Boil and stir for 





§ minutes then put in a level teaspoonful 
of salt. Cover the pan and simmer for 
about 45 minutes, stirring occasionally. 

If you have a hay-box (see Food Facts 
No. 12 for how to make one) boil the 
porridge for 5 minutes as before, then 
leave in the hay-box all night. In the 
morning reheat and serve. 


Two Ways with Swedes 
BAKED 

Swedes are delicious baked round the 
joint. Peel them thinly, cut into neat 
cubes and arrange round the meat in the 
baking tin. Baste from time to time. 
When they are golden brown they are 
ready. 
MASHED 

If preferred, boil the swedes in a very 
little salted water until tender. Drain 
(using the water for gravy) and mash 
with a little dripping. Add a dash of 
pepper and serve piping hot. 


Home-Killed Meat 


Buy home-killed meat — and so assist 
our farmers and help to build up our 
reserves of imported meat. This needn’t 
increase your housekeeping bills. Home- 
killed second quality is as good as imported 
and just as cheap. For instance, home- 
killed second quality boneless silverside, 
which goes such a long way with carrots 
and dumplings, costs 1/4d per Ib. 

Beef cuts for stews are excellent bargains. 
Boneless neck of beef (1/2d per Ib. first 
quality and rod second quality) is ideal 
pie and pudding meat. You can make rich 
soups from clod and sticking, or knee 
joints (get the butcher to crack the bones 
for you). 

Other economical cuts are brisket of 
beef, breast of mutton, sheeps’ hearts, 
hand with foot (pork), and knuckle of veal. 


Turn on your wireless at 8.15 every morning to hear useful hints and recipes. 
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The Inalienable 
Right of Children 


to something sweet 


HEN children plead for something sweet, 
don’t scold them. 


They are only maintaining their inalienable 
right, as active and growing young citizens, to 
an extra ration of energy. 


NATURAL SWEETNESS 


The sweetness of Horlicks — which comes 


; naturally from the milk sugar and malt sugars 




















FOR YOUR 


EMERGENCY STORE 


In an emergency, the whole 
family could live on Horlicks 
for an indefinite period. It isa 
complete food, sustaining and 
nourishing for old and young, 
in heaith and sickness. It needs 
mixing with water only and 
can be taken cold if gas or 
electricity suppiies fafl. It 
keeps indefinitely even after 
the bottle has been opened, 
provided the cap is replaced 
tightly. For safety's sake, get 
an extra stock of Horlicks now. 








in it — is loved by children and gives them that 
added energy in a form which they can use at 
once. It passes into the bloodstream almost 
immediately without putting any strain on the 
digestion. It does children a power of good and 
never causes ‘‘ upsets.”’ 


Besides producing quick energy, Horlicks also 
provides the child with body-building protein! 
and calcium?. There’s fresh, full-cream milk in 
it — one of the best ‘‘ protective ’’ foods. 


CORRECTS MONOTONY OF DIET 


What’s so good about Horlicks, too, is 
that it’s a complete food. So it helps 
to make good any lack of essential 
elements in children’s other food and 
to correct any tendency to monotony 
in their diet. This is important these 
days when free choice of foods is often 
limited. 


So let your children have Horlicks ! 
They'll love it and be all the better for 
it ! Prices from 2- ; the same as before 
the war. At all chemists and grocers. 





1 Horlicks is 14%-15% protein — one-half of which 
is ‘* first-class protein '’ derived from milk. 

2 Horlicks contains calcium to the ertent of T7.2mg. 
per ounce. Also the milk sugar in Horlicks helps 
the growing child to use calcium to the best 
advantage. 


HORLICKS 
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I wish I had time to describe the series of love- 
affairs, each with a distinct character, because the 
lovely and poetic heroines are so different, and each 
a separate jewel of romance. Or to say something 
of Mulan, who fills the place of Natasha Rostov. 
She is less vivid than Natasha, but all the same, she 
is one of the few real charmers of fiction. But as 
time presses, I will only add that Lin Yutang, though 
nobody should fail to read him, is not quite Tolstoy. 
His people, with a few exceptions, are rather dim ; 
and in the war chapters he is up against an impossibility. 
They can’t, as in ‘‘ War and Peace,” be spread out ; 
they swamp the end of the book, put an end to ordinary 
life, and swallow up everyone. By contrast, the 
Napoleonic invasion was small and manageable. 

From this huge work I pass to the very slightest 
of all: the only one, 
besides Lin Yutang’s, that 
has something more than 
the usual content of fic- 
tion. It is the story of a 
man on a desert island. 
He has been convicted of 
sheep-stealing, and ban- 
ished from the mainland 
on pain of death; and 
though this islet is hard 
by the Scottish coast, 
and he can.even be visited, 
in effect he leads the life 
of Crusoe. But he reacts 
not at all like Crusoe. 
Presently the world seems 
‘to change; he grows 
aware of something behind 
the visible, and before 
his eyes the solid rocks 
melt away. He talks with 
the holy man who used to 
live on “ Priest Island,” 
and with Jean, who be- 
trayed him into exile, who 
has married someone else, 
and whom he still loves. 
Then, just as he, and we, 
are absorbed in this ex- 
ploration, it is all over. 
A girl on the mainland 
has heard about him and 
resolved to share his life. 
And one night she rows 
over in profound secrecy, 
taking a goat in kid, a 
few hens, and a boatload 
of provisions. Mary’s 
adventure, and her union 
with the outlaw, are just 
as good in their way as the early part; yet they 
are half a disappointment, even to Peter. They don’t 
join on. And Peter's character is not very likeable ; at 
the end he settles down, rather drearily, to resent 
his fate. Nevertheless, Mr. Grant Watson has 
produced something unique, in tone as well as 
content: a little book to remember. 

‘‘ Beneath the Visiting Moon” is not, I fear, a 
very good story ; Miss Cavan has tried to do without 
a plot, and we feel its absence. But she writes with 
so much charm that I have given her book a place it 
may not deserve. A very young girl falls in love 
with an older man who will clearly never think of 
proposing to her. We know he won't, and at heart 
she really knows it herself. So nothing can happen. 
But nothing ever happens at Fontayne—the big, old 
house which its vague, delightful mistress is trying 
to sell. She will never sell it—not even to the musical 
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Mr. Jones ; instead, she marries him, and inflicts the 
highbrow Joneses on her own brood. Fontayne is 
an enchanting house to live in—thoroughly futile, 
filled with youth and ignorance and beauty and 
naive wit. 

The age of gangsterdom is over, but the crooks 
who have outlived it must still go on. Mr. Burnett's 
“High Sierra’ tells the story of one of them: a 
gangster bought out of gaol to manage a new “ assign- 
ment.’’ He has no heart for it, or indeed, for any- 
thing else ; even his employer is sick and sorry, and 
almost finished. But they have to live, and crime 
is their profession. The job looks easy enough—a 
big hotel at Tropico Springs that any fool could 
“knock over’; but we are conscious that fate has 
taken the other side. We feel that Roy’s hour has 





WHERE LOAD AFTER LOAD OF HEAVY BOMBS HAVE BEEN DROPPED ON THE MAIN BUILDINGS: 
EYE VIEW OF THE KRUPPS’ 


ARMAMENT WORKS AT ESSEN, 


There was another R.A.F. raid on October 10. (G.P.A.) 
come, and that he has nothing to expect but an end 
like Dillinger’s. This brief outline is unfair to a very 
moving, eventful, convincing story, with a fatal and 
poetic background in the high mountains. 

Mr. Bromfield’s ‘‘ Night in Bombay ”’ is on a large 
scale, and is—to name its leading virtue—immensely 
readable. Who could fail to enjoy the Indian setting, 
the lavish background of vice, the company of 
Maharajas and millionaires, of playbovs and strange 
adventuresses and pretty ladies? Then it has uplift 
as well; it is the story of a reckless blonde beauty, 
redeemed from error and destruction by a Good Man. 
The plot is ingenious, and the whole novel cries aloud 
to be filmed. But in spite of Mr. Bromfield’s reputation 
I cannot praise it as a serious work. 

“A Footman for the Peacock” describes an 
English country-house family at the beginning of the 
war; it tells the strange story of a running footman 








IN THE RUHR, REPEATEDLY BOMBED BY THE R.A.F. 
The extensive Krupps’ armament plant has been frequently bombed since the publication in our issue of October 12 (page 463) of a 
comprehensive “raid map” of Germany up to September 30, with the Ruhr (inset), where Essen was marked “ 16.” 
loads of heavy bombs were dropped on the main works, one stick falling in the centre of the target and setting fire to main buildings. 
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who used to serve there. The two currents of 
narrative, though quite separate, flow happily enough 
side by side. Only they run different ways ; and Miss 
Ferguson, who wants us to believe the “ ruling class ” 
should go on for ever, seems not to notice it. 

‘** Broken Glass ’’ reveals a corner of Transylvania 
from age to age. First we see the Wallachs as gypsy 
outcasts: then as serfs, unpaid workmen, domestic 
drudges : then gradually but steadilv rising in wealth 
and power, till they become Rumanians, masters of 
the land. A large theme, which Miss Kyle has treated 
in a very sympathetic and modest way. 

‘Loss of Eden” is described as a ‘‘ cautionary 
tale.” It is a picture—a rather Wellsian picture—of 


what would follow if we were so deluded as to accept 
Hitler’s peace. 


First, ‘‘Anglo-German co-operation,” 
with posters of English and 
German workmen shaking 
hands and_ exclaiming: 
“Never again!” Then, 
German “‘assistance’’ to 
the English Government. 
And then, servitude. The 
story is supposed to be 
told by a New Zealand 
journalist, and though 
monstrous, it is abomin- 
ably lifelike. We have been 
warned. 

M. Simenon’s ‘ Maigret 
to the Rescue”: has two 
stories, one of crime in 
a Flemish household, the 
other of a week-end 
coterie by the Seine. There 
is the usual absence of 
detection, a rich allowance 
of atmosphere and truth 
to life, and an English 
“villain” of whom we ought 
to be proud. x J. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Moment in Peking. By Lin Yutang. 
(Heinemann ; 155.) 

Priest Island. By E. L. Grant 
Watson. (Cresset Press; 7s. 6d.) 

Beneath the Visiting Moon. By 
Romilly Cavan.(Heinemann; 9s.6d.) 

High Sierra. By W. R. Burnett. 
(Heinemann ; 8s.) 

Night in Bombay. By Louis 
Bromfield. (Cassell ; 9s.) 

A Footman for the Peacock. By 
Rachel Ferguson. (Cape ; 8s.) 
Broken Glass. By Elisabeth Kyle. 

(Peter Davies ; 7s. 6d.) 
Brown and Christopher Serpell. 


A PANORAMIC BIRD’S- 


On October 8 


Loss of Eden. By Douglas 
(Faber ; 7s. 6d.) 
Maigret to the Rescue. 


By Georges Simenon. (Routledge ; 8s.) 








To Our READERS: Owing to exceptional circum- 
stances, in some cases readers of The Illustrated 
London News may receive delivery later than the 
publishing date. Although making every effort to 
arrange for punctual delivery, our readers are never- 
theless requested to accept their copies should there 
be delay owing to conditions over which our 
publisher has no control. 


Messrs. Oxo, Ltd. ask us to point out that the name 
of their Singapore agents is BOUSTEAD & CO., LTD., 
and not “ Banstead,” as inadvertently featured in their 
advertisement on the back cover of The Illustrated 
London News dated October 19, 1940. 











THE BEST CIGARETTE 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of ts. ; 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade ; 


est at any 


price 


STATE EXPRESS 555 cigarettes have always been 
the best at any price. Their consistent high standard 
of quality is still maintained and they are the 
natural choice for those who gladly pay that little 
extra to obtain the best cigarette in the world. 


IN THE WORLD 
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but... if your usual Wine 
Merchant is out of stock, try 
another round the corner, 
he might have one left, and 
it’s worth the trouble; but 
please do “eke it out.” It’s 
not possible just yet to get 
enough for everybody to 
know me, The Finest Sherry 
Procurable. 
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HUNTLEY s PALMERS 
BREAKFAST BISCUITS 








_bs FACE 
2 HANDS 


Whether you are in uniform or not, on 
munitions of other Government work, 
don’t neglect your skin because of changed 
conditions. Keep up the regular daily 
applications of tats to tone and nourish 
the skin, to keep your face and hands 
beautifully soft, white and smooth. Larola, 
pure and free of all pore-clogging ingredients, 
is applied in a minimum of time... it 
prevents red and roughened skin and is the 
ideal skin tonic for the busy woman 


Write fora free copy of the Larola booklet 
“The Cult of Beauty” 





1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 


From Chemists & Stores or Post Free U.K. direct from : 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 





A DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY 
is thin buttered slices of ‘‘ Bermaline” Bread. Full 
of nutriment and easily digested. Ask your Baker, 
or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1- 


THE 
ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 
IN WARTIME 


WING to the paper shortage it 

is essential to place a standing 

order with your newsagent to make 

sure of getting your copy of «* THE 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ 
each week. 





By a Paper Control Order, the output 
of British paper is drastically restricted 
and all publications are compelled to 
exercise the strictest economy and 
future no periodicals can be stocked for 
casual sale. It is therefore imperative to 
place an order for your copy each week. 

Those desiring to have ‘* THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NE WS’”’ 
sent to friends in neutral countries 
should send a subscription to The 
Publisher, Illustrated London News and 
Sketch, Ltd., 32, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C.4. Subscription rates 
are given hereunder :— 

Published at 1/- Weekly. 
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THE 


ROYAL NAVY 


Completely illustrated 
and deseribed 


‘The Navy is to-day, as it always has been in our history, 
the first line of defence of these islands and of that Great Empire 
which was built up by the toil and the enterprise of our fathers.” 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, on the 31st of January, 1940. 


This sums up in a few words the supreme part played by the Royal 
Navy in the present war and specially underlines the value and 
importance of the publication ‘BRITISH WARSHIPS” issued by 
“The Illustrated London News.” 


“British Warships,” a book of panorama proportions (size 19 < 124), 
contains photogravure reproductions of every Battleship, Battle - Cruiser, 
Aircraft-Carrier and Cruiser in the British Navy, as well as illustrations 
of every type of Destroyer, Submarine, Escort Vessel and other small craft. 


A full list (and in many cases explanatory diagrams) of every ship in 
the Royal Navy, Royal Australian Navy, Royal Canadian Navy, Royal 
Indian Navy and the New Zealand Navy, with its displacement, 
complement, dimensions, speed, guns, builders and date of completion, 
is given in this remarkable 48-page book, making it not only an 
exceptionally beautiful pictorial record, but also a work of reference 
invaluable to all who are interested in our first line of defence. 


THE CONTENTS OF “BRITISH WARSHIPS” INCLUDE— 
..a series of drawings speciallyex- H.M.S Queen Elizabeth and 
ecuted by Oscar Parkes, A.I.N.A., H.M.S. Valiant, both seen after 
which show new types of British modernisation; H M.S. Dido, the 
warships NEVER BEFORE latest small cruiser; H.M.S 
ILLUSTRATED IN ANY  Lighining, a new destroyer ; and 
PUBLICATION. These include’ the latest aircraft - Carrier, 
H.M.S. King George V.. H.M.S. Jilustrious 


By Post, Inland 


B/G cscs and Abroad 
Price * . Each and Abroad 4 


Can be ordered from principal booksellers or direct from :— 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 32,ST.BRIDE STREET, LONDON. 


Bound in a leather- 
finish cover 


Q/R/® 
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POWER PROPELLED 


CUTTING OF 
LONG GRASS, WEEDS 
UNDERGROWTH etc 





Designed fo utting or 
Designe for cuttin Garks Pi 
long grass, weeds, and lf go hards, 
rank vegetation f al Race, UPrses 
et oUurses © 
description Panties Pou; 
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Lloyds “Caatle 
TOsIC KL 


trtovos Lloyds DEXTOR Electric 
oC eemerth 48° | Hedge and Shrub Trim- 
Pennsyivania Works, | mer trims hedges and 
LETCHWORTH | shrubs | faster ore easier 
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BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket asd Football 
Clube, Zoological Gar- 
Piers. Baths, Ete. 
ver the world. 

an Siet’ Turnstiles 
Sir WW BAILEY @ Cola, 

SALFORD 5. 
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Keep that happy expression 


When the problems of the day seem beyond you, light up a 
‘*Player’’. In the enjoyment of its fragrant aroma difficulties 
become less formidable, 
and composure is restored. 
Remember at all times 
that happy expression 
*“Player’s Please’”’, 





’ 


©“ Now training . hard in Camp Paar 


SC apne 8 meen stmmm te OO LOOMS: 


* 

IN THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST EMPTY 
YOUR PACKET AT 
TIME OF PURCHASE 
AND LEAVE 

WITH YOUR 
TOBACCONIST 


He needs a GOOD pen.... 


A first-class fountain pen is an absolute essential to anyone on 
active service (or, for that matter, to those whose duty it is to keep 
the wheels of commerce turning). And none serves the purpose 
so efficiently as the Swan. 


Put a Swan in his pocket before he goes and he need never feel 
out of touch with home, for it will speed his news and his thoughts 
on to paper as quickly and easily as his mind can work. 


AT PEACE - TIME PRICES: 
Leverless Swans, 17/6 to 42/-. 


Visofil Swans, 25/-. Lever- Same 
filling Swans from 10/6. Black- ; 
bird Pens, 7/6 (Ladics’ size, ; 

8/6). Fyne-Poynt Pencils from 

5/- Of all Stationers and "5 


Jewellers. 


Made throughout in the British Isles by Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd. Branches: Swan House, MED UM OR MILD PLAIN OR CORK-TIPS 10 fi go "0 f 1 D 
339/135, Ontord Street, London, W.1; 79, High Holborn, London, W.C.1; 3, Exchange | e e or or 


Street, Manchester. Head Office temporarily at 26, Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks. 





N.C.C.§29F 

















if you are interested in 


EXPORT... 


‘*The Illustrated London News” is not a trade or 
technical paper, but its readership extends into every 
country of the world. For more than three generations 
British people in prominent positions have sent this 
great paper to friends and relatives overseas. 














They do so toeday, to the extent that, in addition to 
the 12% of total circulation which goes overseas direct, 
a further 36% (proved by extensive reader investigation) 
send their copy overseas AFTER HOME READING. 
No less than 12 people read each copy. 


Many great British institutions sowed the seeds of their 
first export business by advertising in ‘*‘ The Illustrated 
London News.” 


British and foreign merchants, buyers in every import- 
ing and exporting country—large and small—read 
and study this dependable, authoritative paper. Great 
industrialists and all men of position at home; men who 
control big purchases for delivery overseas —they, too, 
read this paper regularly. 


If you seek export connections, make your announce- 

ments consistently in “‘ The Illustrated London News.” 

If you have an export business, do as so many world- 

renowned firms do. Put your advertisements into the pages 

of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,’’ and there is no country 

It is an interesting SHOTY ww os in the world into which your message will not penetrate. 
d o 


We invite you to ask us to tell it to you at length. Or, your appointed 
advertising counsel will be glad to advise you. Write The Advertisement 
Director, 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4—CEWNr¢ral toto. 
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